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Take Care of Your Health 


is one of those ordinary everyday admonitions that are so rarely observed. Health, the 
most valuable, is often the most neglected of all earthly blessings. It is not until a man 
experiences a sensible decline of Fis vital powers that he begins to bestow any really 
serious thoughts upon the matter. So long as he is free from pain and inconvenience he 
is usually content to let things drift, with the inevitable result that diseases which might 
have been easily dealt with at an early stage are allowed to attain alarming and dangerous 
proportions. This is particularly the case with regard to Stomach and Liver derangements. 
So little is the importance of sound, healthy digestion understood or appreciated that it is 
usual to disregard common symptoms of disorder, and not until actual pain or weakness 
is established is the matter seriously attended to. This is indeed surprising when we 
remember how largely the Stomach and Liver determine the health of the entire body, and 
even more remarkable when we recall the fact that the digestive organs can be maintained 
in perfect health by an occasional dose of BEECHAM’S PILLS. It your Stomach, Liver, or 
Bowels are out of order BEECHAM’S PILLS will put them right, and if they are in 
order BEECHAM’S PILLS will keep them right. 


TAKE 


BEECHAM’S PILLS. 


Prepared only by THOMAS BEECHAM, St. Helens, Lancs. 


5 Sold everywhere in Boxes, price 1/14 (56 Pills) and 2/9 (168 Pills). 








YORKSHIRE NOTES & QUERIES. 


A high-class Montbly Magazine for Antiquarics, Archxologists, Biograpbers, 
Historians, Topograpbers, and Litterateurs, 


Epitep sy CHARLES F. FORSHAW, LL.D., 


Vice-President of the Society of Yorkshiremen in London; Fellow of the Royal Society of Literature ; the Royal Historical Society} 
the Royal Society of Antiquaries of Ireland ; the Royal Colonial Institute. 





Price 6d. post free. 6s. per annum, post free. 





N.B.—Vol. 1. of “ Yorkshire Notes and Queries” is now exceedingly scarce and cannot be sold at less than 12/6 per 
copy. Lt contains over 400 pages, 150 illustrations, and an exhaustive index of upwards of 5,000 references. 
All orders for copies of Vol. I. to be sent direct to 53, Market Street, Bradford. 





PRESS OPINIONS. 


‘*Contains much matter of moment to Yorkshire antiquaries.”—Wo¢es and Queries (London). 

‘* We welcome the issue of ‘ Yorkshire Notes and Queries.’ That there is room for a county magazine of this kind there is no doubt 
and if the conductors of ‘ Yorkshire Notes and Queries’ rise to the occasion there is a future before them.” —Sheffield Telegraph. 

‘* The aim of ‘ Yorkshire Notes and Queries,’ a new threepenny monthly, brightly produced, is to deal with the broad-acred shire from 
the point of view of the antiquary, archzologist, historian, and topographer, and to give the most complete record of the folk-lore of the 
county ever attempted. The first number is extremely promising. It has an admirable editor in Mr. C. F. Forshaw, LL.D., and modern 
as well as ancient interest are reviewed.” —Shefiield Independent. 

‘* We welcome with pleasure the appearance of the new periodical, entitled ‘ Yorkshire Notes and Queries,’ and edited by our respected 
Bro. Charles F. Forshaw, LL.D., Fellow of the Royal Society of Literature, F.R.H.S., F.R.S.A., etc., whose sonnets and other contribu. 
tions to our columns have always been received with favour by our readers. It will be issued monthly, and to judge from the contents of 
the first number, we consider it will soon establish itself firmly in the estimation of the reading public, and more particularly with those who 
delight in the study of antiquities, genealogy, topography. It is needless to say that Yorkshire is a county which will atford ample material 
for such a publication.” —7he Freemason. 

‘I am much obliged to you for sending me aspecimen of your new magazine, ‘ Yorkshire Notes and Queries.’ As a contributor to 
‘ Notes and Queries’ for nearly half a century, I welcome it. I hope you will let me say how much I congratulate you on the excellent form 
and contents of this magazine. If kept up by all the spirit that is indicated by this first number, it ought to prove a great success. To show 
you that I am not offering an opinion without having read the work, I will call your attention to two or three misprints, etc.”—From E. W. 
BRABROOK, Esq., C.B., F.S.A. (Vice-President of the Royal Society of Literature). 
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WitH the object of promoting the formation 
of a York Record Society, Mr. T. P. Cooper 
lectured before the Yorkshire Architectural 
and York Archeological Society on March 9g, 
on ‘The Records of the City of York,” 
Dr. Evelyn presiding. In the course of his 
paper Mr. Cooper remarked that “the 
archives of the city of York may be classed 
amongst the finest and rarest of civic records 
in the kingdom, and it is surprising that so 
little use has been made of them by his- 
torians, archzologists, and others. Not a 
single subject connected with the history and 
government of our city but receives illustra- 
tion from this magnificent collection; its 
contents appeal to all classes of inquirers and 
students. Many writers have, for years, 
relied upon printed inaccuracies of com- 
pilers, and the true history of York has yet to 
be written, from the evidences that these 
records possess, which have not in the past 
been freely laid open for the diligent ex- 
plorer. They not only illustrate the history 
of our city in all its phases, but contain many 
valuable items not yet incorporated into the 
history of our country. One unpublished 
item I found a short time ago tells us how 
Henry VII., after defeating Richard III. at 
Bosworth, requested the Lord Mayor of 
York to proclaim him King. It seems a 
herald from Henry arrived at Micklegate 
Bar, but he was dubious about entering, as 
the citizens had been loyal to the late King, 
and had sent several armed citizens to aid 
him in battle. The herald retired to the 
VOL. V. 
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sign of The Bear in Blossom Street, an 
hotel which I believe was afterwards known 
as The Sun, and here he took refreshment. 
In the meantime the Lord Mayor and 
Aldermen, hearing of his arrival, went to The 
Bear and had some talk with the herald, and 
he assured them ‘ Henry VII. would be as 
good and as gracious a Lord’ as any of his 
predecessors. Thereupon the Lord Mayor 
resolved to proclaim Henry VII. King. At 
the same time his lordship presented the 
herald with 6 marks and 3 angels. We 
are told, subsequently, three Aldermen and 
some of the twenty-four went as a deputation 
to the new King to desire the continuance of 
their franchises and privileges. It has been 
doubted whether Richard III. had a crooked 
back, but we have contemporary evidence in 
our records how Master William Burton, of 
St. Leonard’s Hospital, had remarked in 
company that ‘King Richard was a hypocrite 
and crookebake.’ Thus we find, upon the 
indisputable testimony of a York man, that 
the epithet ‘crouchback’ was applied to 
King Richard as a term of contempt a year 
or so after his death, by an individual to 
whom his person must have been familiar.” 


Mr. Cooper remarked on the interest of the 
volume entitled the “ Association of the 
Northern Counties,” which tells us of the 
action of the civic authorities under the 
Commonwealth, and records many acts and 
proceedings unknown to historians. He also 
pointed out that what were originally called 
** House Books,” but are now popularly 
known as “Corporation Minute Books,” 
which date from 1475, contain thousands of 
items that illustrate the civic, political, 
religious, and commercial life of the city in 
the past, as well as many entries of topo- 
graphical value. They throw much light 
upon the social history of their respective 
dates, and would yield a large amount of 
new material for future writers. ‘“‘ At fol. 3, 
vol. vi., A.D. 1486,” said Mr. Cooper, “we 
find a petition of the Prior and Convent of 
the Holy Trinity in York, as to certain hard- 
ships inflicted on them, and as to their right 
of possession of the Hospital of St. Nicholas 
in the suburbs of York. The earlier volumes 
of this collection have been used to some 
extent, but not largely, by Drake. There is 
Q 
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also a work by Robert Davies of considerable 
value, entitled: Extracts from the Municipal 
Records of York. It is a very interesting 
volume, and the author appears to have 
drawn largely upon what may be termed the 
curiosities of the earlier house books, but he 
has by no means exhausted the particular 
period he searched. There are ‘registers of 
apprenticeships and indentures’ in several 
folio volumes of various dates. 

“ Another very important book contains 
the ‘Ordinances of the Trades, Guilds, and 
Companies of York.’ These have never been 
printed ; only brief allusions to them have 
been made by Miss Sellers, Doc. Litt., in 
an article printed in the Zuglish Historical 
Review. The Book of St. Thomas’s Hospital, 
consisting of a register of endowments and 
proceedings of the governors, is also in the 
possession of the Corporation. In several 
of the manuscript volumes there are references 
to the common pastures of the citizens. 
These, with many other items of import, 
hidden away in precious tomes, would at the 
present time be of value if they could be 
extracted and given to the citizens. There 
is a book of ordinances of the pewterers of 
the city of York. Guilds and guild life are 
at the present time engrossing the attention 
of many experts, and this record is of special 
importance to such students. Recently a 
member of this society read a paper on ‘ The 
forest of Galtres.’ He could not give us 
the last word on the subject, but if our city 
documents had been available for research 
he most certainly would have told us more, 
as they contain many items relating to the 
forest. I know a gentleman who is par- 
ticularly interested in the demolished church 
of St. Peter the Little and its site. He will 
be pleased to hear that much about the 
union of the York churches in 1585 is 
waiting to be unearthed from the City 
Records. Dr. Evelyn, although not a 
Bridgemaster, is master of Ouse Bridge lore, 
and he will find many significant items in the 
Bridgemaster’s Accounts.” 


+ ¢ 
We are glad to see that the reading of this 
interesting and suggestive paper was followed 
by the practical step of appointing a sub- 
committee to approach the Corporation with 
regard to the possible publication of the 


City Records. Mr. Cooper, whose address is 
16, Wentworth Road, York, will be glad to 
hear from any person who, or any society or 
library which, would be willing to join the 
proposed York Record Society. 


The report of the Maidstone Museum, Public 
Library, and Bentlif Art Gallery, for the year 
ended October 31, 1908, has reached us. 
It chronicles many additions and steady 
progress in every department. The chief 
acquisition was the valuable collection of 
Japanese pottery, porcelain, bronzes, and 
other art objects, made by the late Hon. 
Henry Marsham, and presented as a free gift 
to the museum, in accordance with his ex- 
pressed wish and intention, by the adminis- 
trators of hisestate. The collection numbers 
upwards of 1,200 specimens, and comprises 
a valuable and representative series of 
examples of some of the finer arts of Japan, 
executed during the last three or four cen- 
turies by many of the most celebrated artists 
of that country, especially the workers in the 
ceramic art. We may note, by the way, 
that the Museums Association annual 
meeting is to be held at Maidstone this 
year, under the presidency of Mr. Henry 
Balfour, Curator of the Pitt-Rivers Museum, 
Oxford. 


& %& & 
There have just been added to the depart- 
ment of Greek and Roman Antiquities at 
the British Museum some electrotype copies 
of the principal gold and silver ornaments 
recently discovered during excavations in 
Greece. The collection, which is presented 
by Miss Hutton, includes two gold cups 
with embossed designs representing oxen 
and trees which were found at Vapheio, 
near Sparta. There are also some interest- 
ing objects from graves at Mycenz, among 
which is the fragment of a silver vase with a 
design showing the occupants of a besieged 
city defending it against the attacks of the 
enemy. The design on this fragment is 
very curious, as being almost a copy of what 
we find on the Assyrian sculptures of Assur- 
nazirpal in 825 B.c. There is also a bronze 
dagger with gold handle. The blade, which 
is inlaid with gold and silver, is of extremely 
fine workmanship, showing a lion-hunt and 
a lion attacking a deer. A fine mask of gold 


























intended to cover the face of the dead is 
worthy of notice owing to the delicacy of 
the workmanship and general outline of the 
features. Besides the above, there are a 
number of gold plaques and finger-rings 
ornamented with various designs. All the 
above objects are now on exhibition in the 
First Vase Room. 


In the Zimes of March 1, the correspondent 
of that journal in the Balkan Peninsula 
wrote: ‘“‘The British School at Athens has 
resumed the researches at Sparta which have 
been attended with such brilliant success 
during the last three years. The School has 
fortunately been provided with adequate 
means for this year’s operations owing to the 
munificence of Mr. Astor. It is hoped to 
complete the excavation of the precinct of 
the temple of Artemis Orthia during the 
present season. As the work has only just 
begun, there are as yet no ‘ finds’ to record, 
except that of a remarkably fine doustro- 
phedon inscription, which was accidentally 
discovered in a neighbouring garden. It is 
a dedication to Apollo Karneios, apparently 
composed in rude verse, and mentions the 
contest called cvppaia, elsewhere known only 
from Hesychius. The inscription, which 
may throw light on local topography, will 
presently be published by the Greek authori- 
ties. On the acropolis was found an English 
silver penny of Henry II. or Henry III. 
struck in London.” 
te & ; 

Mr. George Bailey writes: “ The following 
errors have been pointed out as occurring on 
pp. 103-5 of the March Antiguary. 1 am 
glad to have had my attention called to 
them, and append an explanation. 1. On 
p. 105, col. 2, Sir John Musters, Knt., is 
said to have built Colwick Hall in 1775 
after taking down the old house of the 
Byrons. Now, as Sir John had died long 
before—namely, on July 29, 1689, aged 
sixty-six— he certainly did not do so; but a 
Jubn Musters, Esq., who succeeded his father, 
Mundy Musters, Esq., in 1769, did so. This 
would be about eighty-six years after the 
demise of the first Sir John. 2. On p. 105, 


col. 1, lines 3 and 4, the name of Sir John 
Musters has been unfortunately substituted 
for that of Sir John Byron, of the ancient 
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tomb, who died, as there stated, in 1576. 
These errors are easily put right, but how it 
came to be necessary to do so is inexplicable. 
Such simple slips as these soon produce a 
strange muddle !”’ 


A correspondent has pointed out that Mr: 
Albert Wade’s article on the Preston Church- 
wardens’ Accounts, also in last month’s 
issue, does not say precisely to which 
Preston reference is made. The accounts 
quoted are those of the churchwardens of 
the now large and important Lancashire 
town. 


The Somerset Archzological Society has 
issued an appeal for funds to enable them 
to carry out certain alterations at their 
museum and headquarters, Taunton Castle, 
calculated to give much-needed additional 
accommodation for their rapidly growing 
collections. ‘The subscription to the society 
is only sos. 6d., and naturally there is hesi- 
tancy about raising it, as such an association 
desires to increase interest by enlarging its 
borders rather than to make the subscription 
prohibitive to people of small means. There 
is good ground for asking the outside public 
to help, inasmuch as the castle is not simply 
the “private property’’ of the Society. 
When purchased it was vested in trustees in 
such a manner that, in case of the termina- 
tion of the Society, it is secured to the 
county of Somerset and the town of Taunton 
in perpetuity for the advancement of Litera- 
ture, Science, and Art. Among recent 
additions to the collections may be named— 
By will: the Braikenridge and Sloper collec- 
tions of books. By donation: the Marshall 
collections of albino birds and native 
American industries ; the Walter and Norris 
collections of antiquities, mainly connected 
with Ham Hill and district; the Tite 
collection of books, pamphlets, and en- 
gravings, relating to the county; Elton ware 
from the maker ; the Badcock collection of 
lace and needlework; and antiquities from 
the Meare Lake Village. By purchase: a 
portion of the Stradling collection of Mon- 
mouth relics; the Bidgood collection of 
birds, butterflies, and books; the Pridham 
drawings of fonts in the county; and the 
Hopkins collection of “club-brasses.” By 
Q2 
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loan: the Charbonnier collection of pewter. 
The sum of £600 is required, and we trust 
this modest amount, for the disposal of 
which an excellent case is made out, may be 
soon obtained. 


The “ Prehistorians” of East Anglia have 
reconstituted themselves under ‘the much 
better name of “The Prehistoric Society of 
East Anglia”—although that title rather 
ambiguously suggests the achievement of an 
extraordinary longevity by what is in reality 
a new organization. The Society’s objects 
are admirable. They are stated as—“ (a) to 
study all matters connected with prehistoric 
man in East Anglia; (4) to facilitate friendly 
intercourse between prehistorians; (c) to 
disseminate knowledge of prehistory by 
means of papers and the exhibition of im- 
plements, etc. ; (@) to preserve records of all 
prehistoric remains found in the district, and 
of the precise conditions in which they are 
found—especially with regard to clays and 
gravels—with the ultimate object of publish- 
ing maps relating thereto; and (e) to see 
that, so far as possible, existing remains of 
the prehistoric period, such as_ barrows, 
trackways, camps, and settlements, are pre- 
served from destruction.” The president is 
Dr. Allen Sturge, and the hon. secretaries 
are Mr, W. G. Clarke, 12, St. Philip’s Road, 
Norwich, and Mr. W. A. Dutt, Carlton 
Colville, Lowestoft. 


The demolition of the buildings on the site of 
Christ’s Hospital for the erection of the new 
Post Office was followed with keen interest 
by archzologists, the anticipation being that 
Roman and other relics of great value and 
rarity would be found. “These expectations 
were, however, never realized,” says the City 
Press, “the discoveries, though large in 
quantity, being only poor from the stand- 
point of quality. The Postmaster-General 
has presented the relics to the Guildhail 
Librarian (Mr. E. M. Borrajo), and they 
have just arrived at the Guildhall with a 
view to the best pieces being placed in the 
Museum. Some of the specimens are well 
worth inclusion. In particular may be men- 
tioned a quern made of some amalgam of 
volcanic stone, very heavy and very hard. 
This machine was used by the ancients for 


grinding corn. There are also a richly 
ornamented bellarmine, which has been just 
reconstructed by means of plaster of Paris ; 
a Norman jug of the fifteenth century; a 
Roman amphora—an enormous water or 
wine vessel (of which there are three other 
specimens in the Museum) ; several pieces of 
Lambeth delft work of the sixteenth century ; 
some German stoneware ; and several pieces 
of Gallic pottery from the first to the third 
century A.D.—remarkable, of course, for the 
high finish of the glaze, the secret of which 
has as yet remained undiscovered. Many of 
these pieces of pottery are marked with the 
names of the makers, the inscriptions being 
as clear and clean as upon the day upon 
which the work left the potters’ hands.” 


We take the following paragraph from the 
Manchester Evening News, and are courte- 
ously allowed to reproduce the illustration 














which accompanied it: ‘The mayoral chair 
which has just been placed in the Whaley 
Bridge Urban District Council chamber is 
now one of the most interesting historical 
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relics in the locality. When a new iron 
bridge was erected over the River Goyt about 
four years ago and the ancient ‘ Whaley 
Bridge’ demolished, it was discovered that 
its foundations were massive logs of black 
oak. This bridge had been erected over 
300 years, and was guarded by troops during 
the Civil Wars of 270 years ago as the only 
portal from Derbyshire to Cheshire. It was 
over this bridge, too, that in 1648 the Duke 
of Hamilton led the Scots army with 1,500 
prisoners from Stockport and imprisoned 
them in Chapel-en-le-Frith Church, where 
forty-four died within a fortnight, and a 
large number died by the wayside on their 
return journey before reaching the bridge. 
For the last four years the oak logs have 
been drying, and by the Council’s orders 
have now been converted into a handsome 
chair. Our photograph is by Mr. William 
Mellor, Whaley Bridge, and the chair has 
been made by Mr. John Beard.” 


The following account of recent discoveries 
on the Janiculan Hill, from the pen of Pro- 
fessor Lanciani, appeared in the ///ustrated 
London News for March 13: ‘The discovery 
of an Eastern sanctuary in Rome, in which 
the Syrian god Baal was worshipped under 
the title of Jupiter Heliopolitanus, has 
aroused great interest in the archeological 
world, on account of the peculiar circum- 
stances by which it was attended. The 
sanctuary having fallen under the decree 
issued by Gracchus, prefect of the city, in 
A.D. 377, Which prescribed the immediate 
abolition of all haunts of foreign superstitions 
in Rome, these worshippers of Baal had 
barely time to bury under the floor of their 
chapel the statues of their gods. ... The 
statues have been found buried under the 
pavement—one of Dionysos with head and 
hands heavily gilded, as if the rest of the 
body was dressed in Eastern fashion; the 
other of Isis, an exquisite figure cut in basalt, 
which looks to me more like a genuine 
original Egyptian work of the Saitic period 
than a Roman imitation of the time of 
Hadrian. A third mutilated statue of Baal- 
Jupiter has been found near the high-altar, 
from which it must have been knocked down 
when the place was raided in 377. Gracchus’ 
men, however, failed to find two hiding- 





places.... One of these secret repositories 
contained . . . the sacred emblems deposited 
on the same occasion—namely, a symbolic 
figure of Mithras Leontokephalos (with the 
head of a lion), wound in the coils of a 
snake. And when the hole was sealed, food 
had been placed in it to keep, mystically, the 
snake alive: five ordinary eggs which were 
found almost intact.” Accompanying this 
very interesting note were illustrations of the 
figure of Mithras Leontokephalos referred 
to, of the trench dug down the centre of the 
“chapel,” showing the high-altar to Baal, 
and of the triangular altar in a cavity in which 
the figure was found. 


¢ &¢+ © 

The sixty-first annual general meeting of the 
Somersetshire Archzeological and Natural 
History Society will be held at Wells from 
July 13 to 16, the last morning being devoted 
to Glastonbury, under the presidency of the 
Bishop of Bath and Wells. The present year 
witnesses the millenary of the See of Wells, 
which has naturally been borne in mind in 
fixing the place of meeting. 


¢ + ¢ 


Early in March a large number of old silver 
coins were found in Wild Wood, on Mr. 
Darcy Wyvill’s Constable Burton estate, 
Wensleydale. The coins —sixpences and 
shillings—numbered 236, and were of the 
reigns of Edward VI., Elizabeth, James I., 
and Charles I. They were found only 6 inches 
below the surface. The usual coroner’s inquiry 
followed on March 4, when the jury gave their 
verdict that the coins were treasure-trove, 
belonging to the King. The estate agent 
said that they were found on property belong- 
ing to the estate of Mr. M. Darcy Wyvill, who 
held the right of holding a Court Leet in the 
parish, and in Mr. Wyvill’s name he put in a 
claim for them. The coroner said he should 
forward the coins to the Treasury, who would 
consider the claims of Mr. Wyvill and of the 


finders. 
- ke ¢ 


A Roman urn and two skeletons in good 
preservation were unearthed in February in 
a garden near the West Gate towers, Canter- 
bury. The West Gate is the only one re- 
maining of the seven gates which once gave 
admittance to the well-walled cathedral city. 
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Among recent newspaper articles on anti- 
quarian topics we notice “ Discoveries in 
Priory Row,” Coventry—an account of relics 
of the old cathedral which was wrecked in 
Henry VIII.’s time—by Alderman William 
Andrews in the Coventry Herald, February 27 ; 
a description, with plan, of the Roman fort at 
Gelligaer, by Mr. John Ward, F.S.A., in the 
Western Maiti, March 5; and “Knitting Sticks 
and Sheaths,” with ten good illustrations, by 
Mr. J. C. Varty-Smith, in Country Life, 
March 13. 


te 

Lecturing at Bangor, North Wales, on 
March 8, on “ The Pheenicians in the Light 
of Recent Discoveries,” Professor J. L. 
Myres, of Liverpool University, remarked, 
as reported in the A/anchester Guardian, that 
in the nineteenth century three phases of 
fresh inquiry were to be distinguished. First, 
a great exaggeration of the Hellenic view of 
the Phoenicians, based upon half-scientific 
philological derivations of Greek and other 
Mediterranean place-names from Semitic 
words; secondly, a similar exaggeration 
based upon comparison between primitive 
ritual and beliefs in the Mediterranean, and 
certain forms of religious observance which 
were erroneously believed to be peculiar to 
the Phoenicians ; thirdly, in the last quarter 
of the century, a quite distinct movement 
of archzeological criticism led to remarkable 
negative results on Mediterranean sites, to 
equally remarkable positive results as to the 
character of early Phoenician civilization on 
the Syrian coast and in the island of Cyprus, 
and to the discovery of contemporary evi- 
dence, some positive, some negative, from 
Egyptian and Assyrian documents. These 
other sources of evidence, and the con- 
clusions which they justified as to the com- 
paratively small and late influence of the 
Phoenicians upon the civilization of Greek 
lands, compelled wholesale revision of the 
inferences which had previously been drawn 
from the statements made about Phoenicians 
by Greek writers from Homer onwards. 


Proceeding to examine the Homeric and 
other evidence, the lecturer said that the 
name “Phoenicia,” studied with regard to its 
form and to the successive phases of the 
Greek usage of the word, is found to have 





probubly meant originally “ red-skin,” and 
to have denoted any sun-browned seafaring 
men, in contrast to the fair-skinned, fair- 
haired Achean conquerors of Greece, who 
were of Northern origin, and distinguished 
themselves carefully from the darker-featured 
peoples among whom they had come. 
Later Greek usage made it probable, in the 
same way, that it was only gradually that the 
word “ Phoenicia” became limited so as to 
mean the northern part of the Syrian coast, 
and that there it was used as the correlative 
of another term, ‘‘ Palestine,” for the southern 
half of the same coast. An examination of 
the style and decoration of extant monu- 
ments, and particularly of examples of metal- 
work usually described as Phcenician, 
indicated that Phcenicia followed rather than 
led the prevailing taste of its neighbours. 
The successive predominance of Egyptian 
and Minoan motives, then of Assyrian, and 
then, once more, of Egyptian and sea-borne 
influences, seemed to be clearly traceable. 
What Phoenicia may be regarded as having 
contributed to the art and industry of the 
Eastern Mediterranean was, therefore, mainly 
a place of refuge for a certain section of its 
craftsmen during a period in which the great 
centres of Mediterranean culture were them- 
selves temporarily disorganized by barbarian 
invasion from the European side. Phcenicia 
could be shown to have been peculiarly well 
fitted by its geographical position and 
physical conditions, very great allowance 
being always made for the near neighbour- 
hood and great natural resources of the 
island of Cyprus, from which in any case 
a very large proportion of the evidence as to 
the character of Phoenician art and work- 
manship had necessarily been drawn, and 
would continue to be drawn until it became 
possible to excavate thoroughly some one or 
more of the great Phoenician cities. 


¢ &¢ ¢ 
The Builder of March 13 says that a rein- 
statement has been effected for a parish 
church house and for uses by the local 
branch of the Church of England Men’s 
Society of the Chantry House, Romford, 
which during more than 350 years past had 
been used as a public-house by the sign of 
the Cock and Bell. The premises formerly 
belonged to the priest who served the 









































chantry founded in the church in the later 
half of the fifteenth century by Avery de 
Cornborough, who built the residence for the 
priest in the south-east corner of the church- 
yard. The fabric contains some fine panel- 
ling and timber-work. The scheme when 
completed will embrace the building of a 
parish hall at the rear of the old house, at a 
total outlay of £2,600. The designs were 
prepared by Sir Charles Nicholson. 


te 
It is reported that while engaged in preparing 
the municipal cricket pitches on the South 
Common, Lincoln, workmen have unearthed 
some broken portions of a memorial tablet 
of the Roman period. On piecing them 
together it was found that, with the exception 
of two letters, the whole of the inscription 
was intact, and reads as follows: “C. Valerius, 
C. F. Mec. Mil. Leg. IX. -Sign. Hospitis, 
Ann. XXXV., Stip. XIII. T. P.I. H.” The 
relic has since been removed to the Lincoln 
City and County Museum, and the inscrip- 
tion has been translated as follows: “ Caius 
Valerius Mzecenas, the son of Caius, soldier 
and standard-bearer of the Ninth Legion 
called Hespes. He served thirty-five years 
and saw thirteen campaigns. He gave orders 
in his will for the erection of this monument. 
He is buried here.”” It is believed that the 
tablet had been removed from some of the 
ancient parts of the city as rubbish, and 
thrown on the common, where it was dis- 
covered covered over with grass. 
% 

We note with much regret the death on 
March 14, at Cannes, in his sixty-seventh 
year, of Mr. F. G. Hilton Price, director of 
the Society of Antiquaries, whose archzo- 
logical activities took many and_ useful 
directions. He was president of the Egypt 
Exploration Fund, and a warm supporter of 
various other learned societies. Among his 
publications were Signs of Old Lombard 
Street and the recently issued O/d Base 
Metal Spoons. 


The Atheneum of February 27, in a long 
article describing some of the early results of 
the season’s excavatory work in Egypt, re- 
marked that at Abydos Professor Garstang, 
of Liverpool University, “ has opened, on the 
road leading past the village of El Arabat, a 
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series of tombs which appear to belong to 
the Fifth or Sixth Dynasty, but exhibit a 
mode of burial which, it is believed, has not 
yet been recorded. ‘The skeleton is found 
lying on its back with the legs crossed, in 
the remains of a wooden coffin, on the 
middle of the lid of which was placed a large 
inverted shallow pot or pan of red polished 
ware and of beautiful workmanship. The 
coffin also contained in most instances a 
copper mirror held in front of the face, some 
smaller pots, and alabaster vases; and, in 
one case at least, a great quantity of copper 
implements of small size, but apparently 
intended for actual use. The human bones 
in these graves are those of a very tall race, 
while the women seem to have been buried 
in the same way as the men, and none of 
the bones shows any sign of mummification. 
It is most extraordinary that in none of these 
graves was found any inscribed object—the 
provisional dating given being obtained from 
the shape of the pottery—although one of 
them contained an alabaster table of great 
size and exquisite workmanship. Professor 
Garstang has also obtained in the_so-called 
‘Fort’ at Shuneh many jar-sealings of 
King Khasekhmui, the King of the Second 
Dynasty who united in his own person the 
leadership of the apparently rival confedera- 
tions of Horus and Set, some of the sealings 
being quite different from those obtained by 
other excavators on the same site. The 
discovery by the same explorer of a tomb 
with an inscribed door frame and a table of 
offerings, the first of which, at any rate, is of 
the Twelfth Dynasty, affords promise of an 
abundant harvest in the season just begun.” 


The Zimes of February 26 announced that 
“An archzological congress, which will be 
a continuation of the congress held in Athens 
a few years ago, is to be held in Cairo and 
Alexandria in April. The congress will 
devote its attention to subjects which em- 
brace primarily the whole field of classical 
archeology, from the earliest Minoan times 
down to the late Byzantine epoch, including, 
almost as branch subjects, countries like 
Egypt, Numidia, and the region round 
Carthage. The archeology of all these 
countries will be discussed. Not the least 
important question will be that which deals 
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with the newly discovered science of papy- 
rology, and classical scholars will no doubt 
gain a great deal of information, from the 
experts in papyri, as to the transmission of 
classical texts from the earliest known docu- 
ments to the printed book. Another section 
will, it is hoped, deal with the equally 
interesting subject of manuscripts, both 
papyrus and vellum, of Biblical works. 

“The president of the congress will be 
Professor Maspero, directeur du_ service 
d’antiquités d’Egypte. The committee have 
invited all the principal Governments to send 
delegates to the congress, and the British 
Government have selected Mr. Arthur 
Hamilton Smith, Keeper of the Greek and 
Roman Antiquities, and Dr. Wallis Budge, 
Keeper of the Egyptian and Assyrian Antiqui- 
ties, at the British Museum, to represent 
them. The first part of the business of the 
congress will be despatched in Alexandria on 
April 7 and 8. The initial meeting of the 
second part, at which the Khedive is ex- 
pected to preside, will take place in Cairo 
on Saturday, April 10. In consequence of 
the Latin Easter, no papers will be read on 
Sunday, the 11th, but the work of the con- 
gress will be continued on the Monday. 
An excursion to Upper Egypt is included in 
the programme of arrangements.” 

% 

The Rome correspondent of the Morning 
Post says that “the Cathedral of Pienza, the 
spot which bears the name of Pope Pius II., 
the most literary of the Popes, whose 
‘Commentaries’ and geographical works are 
still read by the curious, is reported to be 
in a very shaky condition, like the Tower of 
Grotta-Ferrata. ‘The cathedral was con- 
structed in the fifteenth century by the 
Pope’s orders, and contains pictures by 
Matteo di Giovanni di Bartolo, Vecchietta, 
and Sano di Pietro.” 


¢ + & 
We hear with regret of the death at Rome 
of Professor Mau, whose work on Pompeii, 
translated a year or two ago into English, is 
the standard treatise on the buried city. 


The very valuable collection of bronze im- 
plements made by Canon Greenwell, and 
recently bought and presented to the British 
Museum by Mr. J. Pierpont Morgan, has 


been arranged, and is now on exhibition in 
the Prehistoric Salon. ‘The collectioh repre- 
sents specimens from various parts 6f,Europe 
and the East, many of which are absolutely 
unique. Among the most interesting speci- 
mens is a large Chinese spearhead of imper- 
fect casting, having a Chinese inscription on 
the socket. This weapon, which was probably 
used for ceremonial purposes, was made in 
the second year of the period Shang Yuan, 
A.D. 761, and used by Shih Chao-i, the son 
of Shih-Ssu-ming, who led a rebellion against 
the Emperor Su Tsung, and was killed in 
A.D. 761. There is also a very fine copper 
axehead, in original fastening, and haft. This 
object was discovered in the tomb of Nekht 
at El Gurna, near Thebes. Nekht was a 
celebrated military officer in the time of 
Rameses III., about 1200 B.c., and the above 
would, according to Egyptian custom, have 
formed part of his tomb furniture. A number 
of bronze spearheads and other implements 
discovered at Abu Shusheh, the site of 
the ancient Philistine city of Gezer, are 


worthy of notice for the delicacy of the 


workmanship. There is also an interesting 
collection of British rapiers and daggers, as 
well as some fine bronze celts, mostly dis- 


covered in the British Isles, France, and - 


Germany. 


Excavations are being made at the main 
entrance to Hampton Court Palace, which 
may eventually prove interesting. The work- 
men, on getting down to a depth of about 
12 feet, came across two perfectly constructed 
stone arches, and having a covering of stone. 
It is expected that further discoveries, possibly 
of subterranean passages, will be made, and 
the ground is to be excavated another 5 or 
6 feet. 
te 


The Globe Rome correspondent, writing on 
March 13, said that a certain person, whose 
name has not been published, recently gave 
the Pope some papyri of great importance. 
One of the documents purported to contain 
the key to the inscription on the famous 
pedestal of Menepta’s sundial, now in the 
museum at Cairo. His Holiness accepted 
the papyri, and made the donor a present in 
return. The documents were subsequently 
handed overto the care of Professor Marucchi, 
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Director of the Egyptian Section of the 
Vatican Museum. The Professor examined 
them carefully, with the result that he now 
declares them to be forgeries. The donor is 
an Egyptian artist. 
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Motes on St. hilary the Great, 
jOoitiers. 
By J. TAVENOR-PERRY. 


I.—THE FOUNDATION AND 
ESTABLISHMENT. 


JOITIERS is classed by Professor 
Freeman among the hill-cities of 
France—not so much on account of 
its elevation above the surrounding 
country as for the reason of its almost com- 
plete isolation by the rivers which flow round 
its base, its only connection with the main- 
land being a narrow isthmus at the highest 
point. Its position is very similar to that of 
Durham, except that there are two rivers at 
Poitiers, which unite in enclosing it, and the 
connecting link of land is at the highest 
instead of the lowest level. Poitiers, the 
capital of the county of Poitou, was an 
important city in medizval times, and its 
neighbourhood witnessed many. historical 
events which have helped to make its name 
famous. So rich was it in_ ecclesiastical 
edifices that before the Revolution it could 
boast of a cathedral church, besides four 
chapters of Canons, five abbeys, and twenty- 
two parish churches ; and in the Palace of the 
Counts it still retains one of the most beauti- 
ful civil buildings in France. It was on the 
highest point of the peninsula, and outside 
the limits of the city proper, that there arose 
the buildings of the great abbey of St. Hilary 
—an abbey which alone among all the wealthy 
establishments of the kingdom was known as 
“the Rich,” which could boast that it had 
no superior other than the Pope, the chief 
of whose clergy were mitred, and whose 
Abbot was the King of France. 

Poitiers was originally a Roman town, 
which, under the name of Limonum, was an 
VOL. V. 
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important city of the Pictavi; and although 
a great number of antiquities have been 
unearthed in its neighbourhood, and are to 
be found in the local museum, but little of 
Roman times now remains otherwise above 
ground. One very important building lasted, 
in a ruinous condition, until a few years ago, 
when a street was cut through it, and it was 
practically destroyed. This was the amphi- 
theatre, which stood on the high land 
near St. Hilary, and passed under the name 
of the Palace of Gallienus, during whose 
reign it may, perhaps, have been erected. 
From its measurements, which are given by 
De Caumont, who appears to have taken 
them before its destruction, it was about 
426 feet along the major, and 375 feet along 
the minor, axis—very respectable dimensions 
for a provincial town, and about the same 
size as those of Nismes and Pola. It was 
in this Roman town that in the year 355 
Hilary was elected Bishop, and straightway 
commenced his attacks on the errors of 
Arianism. He was born of noble parents in 
the Castle of Bas-Mureau, in the parish of 
Cleré, near Passavent, on the confines of 
Anjou and Poitou, receiving, it is said, a 
brilliant education, though not intended for 
the Church, and became one of the most 
learned men of the time. He was married 
to Florence, of the bourg of Jouin, of whom 
we know nothing, and by whom he had a 
daughter, named Abre, who attained to the 
honour of sainthood; and there is some 
doubt if he was actually a Christian until 
shortly before he was elected as Bishop. 
His violent attacks on Arianism soon offended 
the Emperor Constantius, by whom he was 
banished to Phrygia, where he composed the 
celebrated letters which caused him to be 
numbered among the Fathers of the Church. 
About 360, when Julian, who was indifferent 
to the quarrels among the Christians, had 
become Emperor and was residing in 
Paris, he returned to Poitiers, and, after 
attending a council at Milan, died there in 
368. The house in which his death occurred 
was situated between the cathedral and the 
baptistery, and on its site was erected a 
church, known as Saint-Hilaire-entre-les- 
églises, of which some remains still exist. His 
wife and daughter pre-deceased him, and he 
buried them in some land belonging to him 
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outside the walls of Limonum, and erected 
a chapel over their graves, which he dedicated, 
it is said, to Saints John and Paul, who had 
recently been killed in Rome by Julian in 
their house on the Caelian Hill, where now 
stands the Church of SS. Giovanni e Paolo. 

St. Hilary’s cathedral church retains no 
traces of the buildings of his time, having 
been entirely reconstructed in the rebuilding 
commenced by Queen Eleanor in 1162 ; but 
the Baptistery, now known as the Temple of 
St. John, in which he most likely ministered, 
is in the main intact, and is the most northern 
building of that class remaining in Europe. 
All traces of the chapel which he erected 
over the tombs of his wife and daughter, and 
in which he also was interred, have passed 
away; but, in spite of its many destructions 
and rebuildings, it eventually grew into the 
great church and abbey which was only 
suppressed by the Revolution. 

St. Hilary’s chapel was ruined or destroyed 
by the Vandals in 410 and by the Huns in 
455, but it was rebuilt and rededicated under 
the invocation of the Saint himself in the 
episcopacy of Adelphius between 507 and 
511; and it is evident from the narrative of 
Gregory of Tours that it then became a 
basilica of some size, since the signal flame 
which was sent to encourage Clovis in his 
onslaught on Alaric, and which burnt on the 
summit of its tower, was visible to him on the 
battlefield eleven miles away. In gratitude 
for the encouragement which he considered 
to be miraculous in its origin, Clovis, on the 
return from his victory over the Arian Goths, 
offered at the shrine of St. Hilary the spoils 
of Alaric’s camp. 

About the year 790 the relics of St. Hilary 
were removed from his tomb and placed in a 
shrine for the veneration of the faithful; and 
the anniversary of this event was always 
afterwards celebrated on June 26, under the 
name of the Feast of the Translation. But 
the sanctity of his remains did not protect 
his church from profanation, for in the middle 
of the next century King Dagobert I. raided 
and burnt it in his attack on Aquitaine; and 
we can form some idea of the riches with 
which Clovis endowed the basilica by the 
spoils which his successor removed to decorate 
his own foundation at St. Denis, and which 
included the bronze doors, an eagle of copper, 











said to have been the work of St. Eloy, and 
a baptistery of porphyry. In 731 the Saracens 
burned the suburbs of Poitiers and the build- 
ings of St. Hilary ; but the greatest damage 
was done in the next century by the Norman 
raiders, particularly by a band under the 
guidance of Pepin II., who in 863 took 
possession of Poitiers and burned St. Hilary’s 
church ; but the clergy, prepared for the 
onslaught, and knowing too well the character 
of the invaders, gathered together the relics 
of the Saint, and fled with them to Le Puy- 
en-Velay, and deposited them in the Church 
of St. George in that city. 

For another hundred years the country 
continued in a most disordered condition, 
and the church seems to have been more or 
less deserted and left in ruin ; but although 
the Normans had been, to a great extent, 
pacified by their conversion and settlement 
in Normandy, an untamed band of them 
attacked Poitiers about 925, and were beaten 
off by William II., Duke of Aquitaine, who 
had married a daughter of Duke Rollo, 
Nevertheless, as early as 913 some attempt 
had been made to reorganize the establish- 
ment of St. Hilary, as with that date the list 
of treasurers commences with the name of 
one Launon, and William III., Téte d’Etoupe, 
Duke of Aquitaine from 935 to 963, is men- 
tioned as the Abbot. 

The most important work which this ducal 
Abbot undertook was in surrounding the 
suburb, or bourg, as it becomes afterwards 
called, of St. Hilary with a fortified wall, so 
as to include it within the enceinte of the city, 
which he accomplished in 942, and in the 
year 954 he erected a residence near the 
church for the treasurer, who was the most 
important member of the community. The 
advantage of the castrum thus formed was 
soon manifested, for in 955 Hughes Capet 
came up against Poitiers to besiege it; but 
after a two months’ endeavour, frightened, it 
is said, by a miraculous storm brewed by the 
Saint, together with the strength of the new 
fortifications, he retired without doing any 
damage, and in 963 he allied himself with 
Duke William IV., well named Strong Arm, 
by marrying his sister Adelaide. The re- 
building of the church was undertaken soon 
after these events by the new Duke and his 
wife, Adela of England, who employed one 


























Walter Coorland, described as a Saxon 
architect, on the work. But the troublous 
times were not favourable to building opera- 
tions, and the works were delayed, or perhaps 
for a time abandoned, and it was left for 
William V. and his wife, Agnes of Burgundy, 
to finish them, which they did in 1030, and 
in 1049 the church was consecrated, in 
the presence of thirteen Bishops and Arch- 
bishops. The record of these events is given 
by Inkersley in a quotation ex MS. Chron. 
Malliacense: “ Anno 1049. Kal. Nouemb. 
dedicatum est Monasterium S. Hilarij Pic- 
tauensis. Cui consecrationi iterum fuerunt 
archiepiscopi et episcopi 13. Istud monas- 
terium magna ex parte construxerat Regina 
Anglorum per manus Gauterij Coolelandi 
Agnes Comitissa que eum iussit dedicari 
plurimam partem construxit.” 

One of the earliest difficulties experienced 
by the reorganized establishment was in its 
dealings with the Bishops of Poitiers, who 
claimed a right to interfere in the affairs of 
the Chapter, which was highly resented. To 
give an example: The clergy of the cathedral 
were in the habit on the Feasts of the Trans- 
lation and of All Saints of going to St. Hilary 
in procession, when the Bishop, or if he 
were not present then, a deputy appointed 
by him claimed the right, as Bishop, to 
celebrate Mass. To this the Canons of 
St. Hilary objected, and, after many dis- 
putes, the matter was referred to Pope 
Gregory VII., Hildebrand, with the result, 
at the special request of the treasurer, 
Gescelin de Parthenay, Archbishop of Bor- 
deaux, the Pope took the abbey under the 
immediate protection of the Holy See against 
all Kings, Princes, Bishops, and other contra- 
dictors, to assure it, under pain of excom- 
munication, of its privileges and immunities, 
and constituted the Archbishop of Bordeaux, 
its cwn treasurer, to decide any question 
arising between the Chapter and the Bishop 
of Poitiers, with the right of appeal, if need 
be, to the Court of Rome. A Bull of 
Innocent II. in 1142 confirmed this arrange- 
ment, which continued throughout the twelfth 
and thirteenth centuries, and under these 
various Bulls the dealings of the Bishops 
with St. Hilary became more formally regu- 
lated. Thus we find in a Bull, dated 


December 19, 1263, from Urban IV., after 
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affirming again that the abbey was mu/lo 
medio under the protection of the Holy See, 
provides that the Bishops on their first visit 
to the church shall have the right to cele- 
brate Mass at the high altar, and that they 
and their followers, not exceeding forty 
persons, were to be provided with a decent 
repast, but they were not to claim a right 
to sleep in the abbey. The Bishop was also 
to be ‘permitted to celebrate Mass on the 
Feast of St. Hilary, and to preach in the 
church once in five years. He was also to 
ordain the clerics, dedicate the churches, 
consecrate the altars, and bless the chrism 
and holy oil, but gratuitously, or the Chapter 
might apply to another Bishop. Moreover, 
it was provided that if the Bishop interfered 
in any matter, whether by right or invitation, 
it was not as Bishop of the diocese, but as 
delegate of the Holy See. These several 
Bulls seem to have altogether settled the 
difficulties of their relative positions between 
the Bishop and the Chapter, and in future it 
was with the civil rather than the ecclesi- 
astical authorities that troubles arose. 


II.—TROUBLES WITH THE TOWN—THE 
CONSTITUTION. 

Difficulties early arose between the Chapter 
and the authorities of the city relative to the 
rights and privileges of the clergy and their 
followers within the bourg of St. Hilary. 
Although the bourg had been enclosed 
within the circuit of the city walls in the 
tenth century, its bounds were clearly defined, 
and “borne stones’ were fixed on important 
houses near the confines to mark these limits, 
much as houses in London are marked with 
plates of the arms of the City companies 
to which they belong. These ‘“ borne 
stones,” of which an example still remains 
in situ, were carved with a mitred figure 
holding an episcopal staff, and were inscribed 
“borne de St. Hilaire.” 

Among the many troubles which arose 
with the town in reference to jurisdiction 
and divided authority, two or three are worth 
quoting. In 1456 an armed robbery “ avec 
escalade et effraction” took place during the 
night in the house of the Sub-Dean. The 
robbers broke his furniture, forced his coffers, 
stole 100 pieces of silver money, some pieces 
of linen, etc., and wounded his servants. The 
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affair seems to have been rather a malicious 
act than a mere robbery, if we may judge 
from the names and positions of the thieves, 
who were Master André de Cousay, Michel 
Claveurier, licentiate-in-law, Hervé, provost, 
with twenty accomplices. Complaints were 
made to the town officials by the Chapter, 
but it seemed that these, together with the 
judges of the locality, were either related to 
the criminals or very intimate with them, 
with the result that the case dragged on, and 
the complainants could get no redress. They 
therefore appealed direct to the Parliament 
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administer justice within their own precincts, 
and the proper officers to execute it. The 
men employed by the Provost, led by 
J. Arabi, commonly called the ‘‘ Trumpet,” 
and John Mulart, called ‘ Longsword,” used 
force against the legitimate resistance which 
they encountered. This resulted in a free 
fight in the streets of the bourg, and con- 
siderable damage. But again the Chapter 
invoked successfully the aid of the Parlia- 
ment of Paris. The jealousy of the towns- 
folk at the immunities of the bourg sometimes 
manifested itself in spiteful ways, as an inci- 
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of Paris, with the result that the thieves were 
ordered to return the objects stolen or pay 
500 livres, their estimated value, together 
with 60 livres costs to the complainants, and 
120 to the Court of Paris, to make proper 
apologies for their conduct, and remain in 
prison until they had satisfied all the clauses 
of the judgment. This rankled in the 
breasts of the townsmen, and they tried 
retaliation; for in 1461 the Provost of 
Poitiers, one Hilairet Joffrian, a cloth mer- 
chant, attempted some acts of jurisdiction 
within the bourg, in disregard of the privi- 
leges of the Chapter, which had the right to 


dent in 1481 shows. The centre of the 
bourg was crossed by a main street then, as 
now, known by the name of the Rue de la 
Tranchée, running from the north limit of 
the city to the Porte de la Tranchée in the 
south wall of the bourg. It appears that a 
criminal was to be executed outside that 
gate, and the Town Marshal and his officers 
desired to traverse the street with his pro- 
cession, which would thus have passed 
among the principal ecclesiastical buildings 
of the place. This was felt by the Canons 
to be a wanton outrage, and they forthwith 
barricaded the end of the street with carts 























and paving-stones in the most modern 
revolutionary manner, and threatened again 
to invoke the Paris Parliament. Alarmed 
by this threat, or finding the barricade to 
be impassable, the procession went round 
another way, and the privileges of the 
Chapter were preserved. The record of the 
event is silent on any views which may have 
been expressed on the merits of the case by 
that disinterested third party, the criminal. 

But the bourg and the city were not always 
in opposition ; that they could unite for their 
common interests was shown in the great work 
of damming the Boivre in 1143. We have 
seen that Poitiers is almost isolated from the 
surrounding country by the encircling rivers, 
of which the main stream, the Clain, which 
flows round the north and east sides, is broad 
enough for the defence of a medizval town, 
while its affluent, the Boivre, which runs on the 
west side, is too narrow for such a purpose, 
although the ravine through which it falls is 
deep. The Chapter conceived the idea of 
placing a dam across this stream so as to 
increase the width of the water sufficiently to 
prevent a surprise on that side of the bourg, 
and the town shared in the cost and labour 
of its erection. By this means there were 
formed two lakes or reservoirs to the south- 
west side of Poitiers, known by the names of 
Montgorg and Pont Achard, which not only 
added to the security of the place, but formed 
most valuable fishponds for the bourg, and 
turned the abbey mills which were erected 
on their banks. When in modern times 
these ponds had ceased to form any defence 
to the town, and they were considered 
unhealthy, they were, at the beginning of the 
last century, destroyed by the engineer 
Gallaud, who designed the Pont de Jena in 
Paris, and their site is now occupied by the 
railway-station and its sidings. 

The city and the bourg became again 
united in the misfortunes which overtook 
them in the religious wars of the sixteenth 
century. In 1562 Poitiers fell into the hands 
of the Huguenots under a Captain Sainte- 
Gemme, who compelled the clergy to open 
their churches and houses, and to give up 
their arms. After having introduced four or 
five thousand Gascons, on May 27 they 
commenced a general pillage, and carried off 
reliquaries, chasses, crosses, chalices, and all 
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the gold and silver ornaments in the most 
public manner. This pillage extended to 
the Canons’ houses, and made vain the 
precautions they had taken, when the raid 
was feared, of hiding the church treasures in 
their residences. The destruction in the 
Church of St. Hilary was wholesale. The 
robbers broke up the fittings; pillaged the 
altars; destroyed or carried off copes, 
chasubles, and vestments; smashed the 
organs, which were among the finest in 
Europe; burnt papers, charters, and title- 
deeds ; and the Gascons not only lived in the 
Canons’ and precinct houses, but destroyed 
or carried off all the furniture. Twelve or 
fifteen days later some other companies of 
Huguenots came into the town, and proceeded 
to complete the destruction of St. Hilary. 
They smashed the stalls and benches, coffers 
and chests, the stained glass and stanchions 
of the windows ; they tore up and carried off 
the lead of the spire and roofs, pulled down 
the bells, desecrated the graves, and burnt 
the remains of the saints and noble persons, 
among whom were those of St. Hilary, 
St. Fortuné, and St. Fridolin; and they 
broke down the very doors of the church. 
The amount of all this damage was estimated 
at 2,500,000 francs, of which the treasures 
amounted to 400,000 francs, without counting 
a quantity of money in gold, of which there 
was no estimate. Beyond all, we have to 
deplore the loss of the famous library, rich 
in precious manuscripts, the gifts of Pontiffs, 
Kings, Princes, and Bishops, which was irre- 
trievably damaged. 

From this melancholy picture we may turn 
to a brilliant spectacle which the church 
witnessed a hundred years later, when it had 
recovered somewhat from its loss and desola- 
tion. It was the occasion of the reception 
of their royal Abbot, young Louis XIV., who 
passed through Poitiers in July, 1650, on his 
way to Guyenne to suppress the last troubles 
of the Frond. In spite of the devastations of 
a century before, the Chapter made a great 
show, and we find that they were able to 
bring out from their treasury the altar hang- 
ings of silk, velvet, and cloth of gold, em- 
broidered with fantastic animals and flowers, 
and, with pictures of the Blessed Virgin, 
St. Joseph and the Passion, the rich presents 
of Princes and dignitaries. The walls were 
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covered with tapestries in brilliant colours, 
and stretched between the columns were 
embroidered stuffs, on which one could 
admire the Eternal Father placed between 
great St. Hilary and great St. Martin. On 
the altars were placed the crucifixes and 
candlesticks of massive silver, and on the 
desks of the ambones the precious Evan- 
gelists, bound in embossed silver, and the 
missals in jewelled and enamelled covers. 
The magnificent reliquaries of Byzantine and 
Occidental workmanship, containing the relics 
of St. Hilary, St. Abre, and St. Triase, are 
exposed to the veneration of the faithful. 
The numerous members of the Chapter, 
wearing their finest copes of velvet sprinkled 
with fleurs-de-lys, and the treasurer and the 
Dean bearing their mitres, stoles, and gloves, 
the insignia of their high dignity, advance in 
two files to the great doors of the nave, pre- 
ceded by the Master of the Ceremonies with 
his silver baton, and the grand processional 
cross, to receive their royal head. 

Less than a hundred and fifty years after- 
wards, in the troubles of the French Revolu- 
tion, all this glory passed away: the abbey 
church was unroofed and devastated, and 
parts of it turned into stables, and on the 
1st Pluviose of the year VII. (January 20, 
1799) was sold by public auction, all the 
area of the church, chapels, and sacristies, 
with all the walls, vaults and pillars which 
remained standing, together with all the 
scattered ruins, for the sum of: 1,900 francs 
to the citizen Roy, who rejoiced in the 
added name of Cassandra. Some hitch, 
however, in the formalities of the sale pre- 
vented its completion and saved the ruins 
from actual effacement, and on the 15th 
Floréal of the year XII. the ruins were 
placed at the disposal of the Bishop of 
Poitiers, and during the last century the 
church has been gradually restored to some 
semblance of its original state. 


(Zo be concluded.) 
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|N this stupendous folio are contained 
| travels, adventures, and voyages, 





form an almost fncshaustibie store 
of more or less entertaining reading. In turn 
are presented Drake, Cook, and Anson; 
Captains Carteret, Wallis, Byron (grandfather 
of the poet), and Phipps (afterwards Lord 
Mulgrave), the last of whom commanded that 
expedition to the Polar Seas in which Nelson 
took part as a midshipman of the Carcass. 
It is perhaps as well not to inquire too closely 
into the strict accuracy of the narratives. If 
we take them at their editor’s valuation, the 
utmost reliance may be placed upon them ; 
but as large portions are evidently founded 
on the Account of the Voyages Undertaken by 
Order of His Present Majesty for Making 
Discoveries in ‘the Southern Hemisphere, 
edited by John Hawkesworth, LL.D. (pub- 
lished in 1773), we are somewhat disinclined 
to trust them too implicitly. _Hawkesworth’s 
Voyages were adversely criticized on their 
appearance, partly for inaccuracies, and 
partly owing to his refusal to attribute the 
marvellous escapes he related to Divine 
Providence. Picture such a criticism coming 
from a modern reviewer! Nevertheless, 
accurate or not, Anderson’s Voyages are, to 
the student of naval affairs, pleasant enough 
reading ; and the’ book is ‘worth possessing 
if only for the entertainment that may be 
derived from its quaint phraseology, the com- 
placency of its producers, and, above all, its 
title-page, an astounding production of over 
eight hundred words. 

The editor spares no pains to impress on 
his readers his determination to eclipse all 


* A New, Authentic, and Complete Collection of 
Voyages Round the World, Undertaken and FPer- 
formed by Royal Authority. Now publishing under 
the immediate direction of George William Ander- 
son, Esq., assisted, very materially, by a principal 
officer who sailed in the Resolution sloop, and by 
many other gentlemen of the Royal Navy. London : 
Printed for Alex, Hogg, at the King’s Arms, No. 16, 
Paternoster Row, 1781. Large folio, pp. 655. 
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previous work of the same nature ; and his 
satisfaction in the result of his labours, and 
unblushing manner of stating it, almost put 
in the shade the most vigorous methods of 
American advertisers even in this hustling 
age. He is lavish of his adjectives in praise 
of his own book and the characters therein. 
“Works of this kind,” he remarks, “ are of 
national consequence, while, at the same 
time, they afford a rich fund of pleasure to 
all those who delight to spend a leasure 
hour in rational amusement.” On his title- 
page he describes the volume as ‘‘ A New, 
Authentic, and Complete Collection of 
Voyages round the World, Undertaken and 
Performed by Royal Authority. Containing 
a New, Authentic, Entertaining, Instructive, 
Full, and Complete Historical Account of 
Captain Cook’s First, Second, Third and 
Last Voyages.” He then details the regions 
and objects of these, and of others which he 
has added or intends to add to his collection ; 
“the whole,” he continues, swelling with 
pride as he contemplates its gigantic propor- 
tions, “ comprehending a full Account, from 
the Earliest period to the present time, of 
whatever is curious, entertaining, and useful, 
both by sea and land, in the various countries 
of the known world. ... Being the most 
accurate, elegant, and perfect Edition of the 
Whole of Captain Cook’s Voyages and 
Discoveries, etc., ever published, and” (he 
modestly adds) ‘written in a more pleasing 
and elegant Stile than any other work of the 
kind.” 

Possibly the editor had read the notices of 
the reviewers who commented adversely on 
Hawkesworth’s book, and wished to forestall 
them by a favourable review in his own pages! 
After a short dissertation on the “ curious 
and interesting cuts,” the ‘elegant, splendid, 
and fine large Folio Copper plates,”’ and the 
“eager curiousity’’ of “many thousands of 
Persons” to view these “ astonishing fine” 
illustrations, he ends his title-page, and 
passes on to the preface. This he opens 
with a eulogy of Captain Cook, with thoughts 
on the “admirable Arrangements of the 
Almighty in the Formation of this Globe,” 
and the “ Arrogance of Mortals in presuming 
to account for them.” The short character 
sketch of the Navigator which follows ends 
by assuring us that “the name of Cook will 





be revered, while there remains an authentic 
account of his three respective voyages,” the 
editor evidently assuming that on the immor- 
tality of his book rests Cook’s reputation and 
fame. 

After dilating on the advantages the South 
Sea Islanders will gain from the superior 
attainments of the British, he goes on to 
disparage all previous editions of Cook’s 
Voyages, to warn the public against reading 
anything but ‘‘the present very complete, 
improved, and genuine edition (for which 
numerous readers have been waiting with 
impatience),” to point out the pleasures that 
may be enjoyed in the contemplation of the 
“Two Hundred and Twenty most Elegant 
and superb Engravings”’ contained in his 
folio, and to contrast its perfection with the 
‘loose printing, blank paper, and other 
sinister Artifices’’ practised by the ‘ Mer- 
cenary Persons” who had previously published 
similar works. 

Even in his comprehensive dedication (to 
the King, the Lords Commissioners of the 
Admiralty, the Captains and officers of the 
Royal Navy, and the public at large), he 
cannot resist explaining in parenthesis that 
the book is ‘In large Folio, embellished 
with all the elegant and Splendid Folio 
Copper plates”; and he prefaces each voyage 
with a eulogy of his own labours in the 
following style: 

‘Never was there, perhaps, collected to- 
gether in any language a more copious fund 
of rational entertainment than will be found 
in this comprehensive and complete work, of 
which the present voyage is a part. To 
trace the progress of the discoveries that have 
successively been made, in passing round 
the globe, must fill the reader’s mind with 
such a variety of information as cannot fail 
to raise his wonder and entertain him with 
inexpressible delight.” And so he con- 
tinues, until his hymn of praise gradually 
merges into the narrative. 

The plates, though hardly justifying the 
extreme delight of the editor, are varied and 
quaint, including, besides charts innumerable 
and many representations of natives of the 
South Sea Islands and of various parts of 
Asia and America, illustrations of the 
‘*Ceremony of Treading on the Crucifix and 
other Images, at the beginning of the Year, 
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in Nagasaki, the Imperial City of Japan”; 
of “The Grand Seignior in an elegant 
Turkish Habit”; of Anson’s sea-fights and 
of Drake’s adventures. Commodore Byron 
is exhibited in conversation with a Patagonian 
giantess of at least 8 feet in height ; while 
natural history is represented by many extra- 
ordinary beasts. One plate is entitled, “An 
Accurate Representation of Sea Horses which 
Captain Cook met with in his Third Voyage, 
on the Ice, near the West Coast of North 
America”; the “Sea Horses” are a crowd 
of very bulky and depressed-looking seals, 
which are being shot—apparently by volley- 
firing--from a boat. Another, described as 
‘A Remarkable Animal found on one of 
the Hope Islands,’ is evidently intended 
to be a kangaroo. 

After these we turn over many pages of 
uninteresting and monotonous portraits of 
South Sea islanders, but at last we are re- 
warded by a plate showing a classically 
dressed female gesticulating to four small 
boys in a library embellished with portraits. 
This, we are told, is “The Genius of the 
Work instructing Youth in the Conduct of 
those illustrious Circumnavigators, etc., 
whose medallions are here exhibited, and 
whose Important Discoveries and exploits 
(amongst others) are recorded in our col- 
lection,” the “‘ illustrious Circumnavigators ”’ 
being Dampier, Sir Walter Raleigh, Vasquez 
da Gama, Columbus, Lord Anson, Cavendish, 
Sir Francis Drake, Maghellan, Byron, and 
Cook. 

The volume ends with two pages of ‘‘ Con- 
cluding Remarks by the Editor.” “It is 
unnecessary,” he says, “to point out the 
obvious imperfections of all publications 
which include only a single voyage of the 
very celebrated Captain Cook.” He again 
insists upon the perfection of his own work, 
which contains all three, and refers ad- 
miringly to the skilful way in which he has 
woven into it “the substance of all the most 
remarkable and important Travels and 
Journeys which have been undertaken at 
different times.” Expressing his certainty 
that the excellent taste of the admirable 
public will cause his book to have a great 
sale, he triumphantly ends thus: “Of the 
public, and of our friendly subscribers, we 
now take leave, with the pleasing hopes that 


they will maturely consider the above re- 
marks, bring them to the test of truth, and 
give merit the preference upon every occa- 
sion.” 

So concludes this ponderous volume. 
Letting our thoughts wander from the gallant 
ships with their canvas swelling before fair 
winds and gleaming in the sunshine of 
pleasant seas, or furled before the furious 
gales of those same seas enraged, to the 
dusty and forgotten folio before us, we may 
think of the amusement it would have caused 
those adventurous seamen had they been 
able to picture our worthy editor reducing 
the blood and fire of their actions to a 
matter-of-fact account, and taking to himself 
at least as much credit for his words as he 
allows them for their deeds. The cannibal 
islands and the publisher’s office in Pater- 
noster Row ; the adventurous navigators and 
the complacent editor ; the tween decks of 
Drake’s piratical vessels on the Spanish 
Main and the musty library of the quiet 
country house in which we found this record 
of their expeditions—what extremes of active 
and sedentary life we have before us! And 
who can doubt that the former is the brighter 
side of the medal? Nevertheless, we need 
not grudge our editor his self-satisfaction, 
and we close the book hoping that the sale 
of this “ Universally esteemed Publication,” 
as he calls it, was by no means restricted to 
the nine hundred “ friendly subscribers,” of 
whom he gives a list. 
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Castles. 
Fe aLE good people of York are intensely 
dan busy preparing and rehearsing for 
Ay their great pageant, to be held during 
~ the last week in July; and under 
the guidance and magic wand of Mr. Louis 
N. Parker its success is assured. The various 
stirring episodes in the history of the storied 
and venerable city will be re-enacted in the 
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picturesque grounds of the Yorkshire Philo- 
sophical Society, a truly ideal and verdure- 
clad spot, which the citizens familiarly call the 
‘*Museum Gardens.” ‘The area within the 
bounds of the Society’s holding is rich in 
romantic associations and in memorials of 
bygone ages; it is undoubtedly the most 
historic site in the shire of broad acres. 

That one convenient plot of land should 
contain such rarities as a Roman tower, a 
hospital originally projected by King Athel- 
stane, the shadowy grandeurs of an Anglo- 
Saxon palace, a Danish church, a Norman- 
founded monastery, and the remains of a 
Tudor palace, might well be thought to 
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quity. First, we gaze upon the most notable 
survival of Eburacum, the multangular tower, 
an angle tower of the fortifications built nigh 
2,000 years ago. ‘This remarkable vestige of 
skilled Roman work is still in a good state 
of preservation. Adjoining the tower, we 
see a short length of the third-century city 
wall, and fancy pictures vigilant sentinels 
keeping watch and ward during days and 
nights of danger. Originally the tower had 
ten sides, forming nine obtuse angles— 
whence it derives its name—but the shell of 
masonry only shows nine faces. The tenth 
side was destroyed when the thirteenth- 
century city walls, running in the direction 





ROMAN MULTANGULAR TOWER FROM NORTH-WEST. 


be a mere creation of the romancer’s fancy, 
whereas it is an actual and e'oquent re- 
minder of the city’s great past. A knowledge 
of the pomps and splendours enacted on this 
spot of earth in the rough days of old, how- 
ever faint, should have an inspiring effect 
upon those who may be privileged to witness 
the forthcoming magnificent folk-plays. The 
performers, full of enthusiasm, have been 
chosen from all ranks of Yorkshiremen, and 
include the lineal descendants of heroic 
knightly families and of staunch burghers 
of medizval times. 

As we saunter through the Museum 
Gardens we are at once in touch with anti- 
VoL. V. 


of Bootham Bar, were erected, which abut 
on the tower a few feet without the line of 
the Roman rampart wall. The eye of the 
careful observer can easily discriminate 
between the medizval superstructure and 
the original Roman foundation work. 

Before the advent of the conquering 
Romans, the Brigantes inhabited the district 
or province of which York is the capital. 
It is about A.D. 60 that we hear first of this 
sturdy British tribe who so stubbornly re- 
sisted the invaders in their advance beyond 
the Humber. Julius Agricola is reputed to 
have subjugated the Brigantes about the 
year 79, and Eburacum afterwards became 
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the headquarters of the Sixth or Conquering 
Legion, and, according to some authorities, 
the capital of Britain. The Emperor Sep- 
timius Severus died here in 211, soon after 
he had vanquished the Caledonians. The 
city was walled and protected with fortalices, 
it is presumed, between the years 200 and 
230, as the existing Roman masonry is of 
that period. Its mouldering towers have a 
romantic attraction, vividly reminiscent of 
hard-won victories and the war-cries of 
cohorts and legions whose deeds of daring 
and prowess have shrunk into oblivion. 
According to the most recent research, 
York may still claim Constantine the Great 


year 937, halted at York to solicit in behalf 
of his enterprise the intercession of the 
religious, to whom he lavishly promised his 
benefactions. His arms were successful, 
and on his return journey his gratitude was 
shown by handsome gifts to Durham Cathe- 
dral and Beverley Minster. At York, Athel- 
stane granted twenty good sheaves of corn 
from every carucate, or plough-gang, in 
Northumbria for the benefit of the local 
poor, who looked up to the clergy at the 
Minster as their natural protectors. En- 
couraged by such a munificent gift, the Church 
obtained a large piece of ground, and erected 
a hospital, which they dedicated to St. Peter. 





ROMAN MULTANGULAR TOWER (INTERIOR). 


as one of its honoured sons; and it is a fact 
that he was proclaimed Emperor in the old 
city by the Imperial Legionaries at the death 
of Constantius, his father, which took place 
in the northern metropolis in 306. The 
Romans deserted York, and abandoned 
Britain about the year 440. 

There are few records of the centuries 
immediately succeeding the departure of 
the Romans. The ruined Hospital of St. 
Leonard, just within the Museum Gardens, 
is enveloped in an atmosphere of historical 
romance. Its origin can be traced back to 
the early part of the tenth century. King 
Athelstane, Edward the Elder’s son, when 
on a warlike expedition to Scotland in the 


William the Conqueror subsequently con- 
firmed the gift of Athelstane, and gave to 
the institution further privileges. Later 
Kings were still more generous. In Stephen’s 
reign the royal hospital was greatly injured 
by fire, as was most of the city, and the King, 
as a pious act, materially assisted in the 
rebuilding of the hospital, at which date it 
was re-dedicated to a more popular saint, St. 
Leonard. The establishment thus came 
under the nominal headship of the Kings 
of England, and was independent of Papal 
or archiepiscopal control. Religion naturally 
was a strong element in its working, but the 
hospital was essentially a lay institution—the 
largest of its kind in the North. The desti- 
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tute were daily relieved at its gates; the 
children of poor parents were educated ; the 
lame and crippled were cared for; and not 
a few indigent citizens received benefactions 
of money or food at their homes. The 
prisoners in York Castle were provided with 
a meal from its kitchen every Sunday. 

In 1370 there were 224 sick persons in its 
infirmary, and at this date the hospital had 
an annual income of £1,369. Such a 
number of crippled people attended for aid 
that the adjoining street was named Footless 
Lane; in more modern times it has been 
changed to Museum Street. This great 
secular institution, really a county hospital, 
was unfortunately dissolved and heartlessly 
suppressed with the religious houses by 
Henry VIII. The sick and aged of the 
district were ruthlessly turned away, and left 
for several decades without any organized 
authority to minister to their sufferings. 

The intrepid Jarls and tyrannous Earls of 
Anglo-Danish power crowd here into our 
vision of the past. Jt was just without the 
city walls, on the highest ground in the 
Museum Gardens, that the local Danish 
Kings had their residence or palace, a quasi- 
regal stronghold defended by an earth-bank 
and stockades. This fortified residence of 
petty Kings, and its appended court with the 
defences, was designated the Earlsburh ; and 
it is remarkable that this appellation has 
come down to our time in an adjacent street- 
name. Siward, a valiant soldier figuring in 
legend and rhyme, who was Earl from 1038 
to 1055, resided in the Earlsburh. Some 
little time before his death he built the 
Church of St. Olaf on the outskirts of his 
domain, in which he was subsequently buried. 

Tostig the Earl succeeded, and took up 
his abode in the Earlsburh. Ere long he 
fell into disfavour, and in 1065 all the thanes 
of Yorkshire and Northumbria gathered 
together and outlawed their Earl. They 
attacked his residence, slew most of his 
huscarls, both English and Danish, took 
possession of his weapons, his gold and silver, 
and all the treasure they could find. The 
rebellious Northumbrians gave no quarter; 
many of Tostig’s adherents were drowned 
in the River Ouse below the Earlsburh in 
their valiant attempt to repel an attack in 
that direction. The victorious malcontents 


chose Morcar to be their Earl, a Northum- 
brian who strenuously resisted the rule of 
William the Conqueror. 

No place in Yorkshire is more saturated 
with history than this, the pageant arena. 
As soon as the Normans gained possession 
of the city, the various houses and properties 
owned by the defeated Anglo-Danish people 
were shared amongst the military adven- 
turers that accompanied William of Nor- 
mandy. The Earlsburh was bestowed upon 
Alan the Red, a Count of Brittany, and a 
soldier of renown. ‘The place did not appeal 
to him as a residential seat, and about the 
year 1087 he granted the site and the adjoin- 
ing church of St. Olaf to Stephen, a Bene- 
dictine monk from Lastingham. A monastery 
was subsequently founded, which later was 
enlarged and re-dedicated to the Blessed 
Virgin Mary. The original church of St. 
Olaf, or Olave, although its use was abandoned, 
was allowed to remain, and became a parish 
church. St. Mary’s Abbey, with such a 
historic environment, as years rolled by, 
received the patronage of Kings and nobles ; 
and its buildings, in extent and architecture, 
were only surpassed by the Cathedral of 
York. The very ruins tell the history of 
times gone by; every picturesque arch, ivied 
wall and sculptured stone are chronicles of 
glory and decay. The Abbot was mitred, 
and was styled “‘ My Lord.” The silvery-grey 
walls crumbling with age, the deserted aisles, 
now grass-grown, and the wide entrance- 
gateway at which Kings, Archbishops, and 
Cardinals, all gaily caparisoned, were received, 
attended by retainers and the huzzaing 
populace, are the scenes of medizeval throng 
and pageantry which the imaginative mind 
can easily repeople. The monks well served 
their day and generation, but the abbey 
shared the unhappy fate of other religious 
houses, and was surrendered to the Crown 
in 1538. The principal remains consist of 
the imposing north wall of the nave of the 
church. It has eight windows, the traceries 
of which vary alternately. A panelled arcade 
with pointed arches runs underneath the 
windows. A portion of the beautiful west 
front is also still standing. At the eastern end 
of the nave are fragmentary remains of the 
four piers that supported a large central 
tower; beyond, the foundations of the choir 
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are bared for inspection. In the south-west 
corner of the grounds, near the abbey water- 
gate, is the Abbot’s tithe-barn. 

Bluff King Hal, having appropriated the 
site of St. Mary’s Abbey, erected a palace in 
the abbey domains. In 1541 he paid his 
Yorkshire subjects a visit—the only time he 
ever entered the county. He arrived at York 
on September 15, and lodged a week at his 
new palace, where he paced the terraces that 
sloped to the brink of the River Ouse, 
impatient and in a vile humour because his 
nephew, James V. of Scotland, who had 


Council of the North, and this range of 
buildings is now known as the King’s Manor. 

In the north-east corner of the abbey 
demesne, a plot called the Bowling Green 
was used by those. who dwelt in the King’s 
Manor-house. The abbey wall that bounds 
this area was breached bythe Parliamentarians 
during the siege of York, on Trinity Sunday 
morning, 1644, whilst the garrison were 
attending Divine service at the Minster. 
St. Mary’s Tower was blown up, and some 
sharp fightin; took place on the green, and 
for maay days and nights the breaches were 





ST. MARY’S TOWER, MARYGATE, BLOWN UP BY THE PARLIAMENTARIANS. 


agreed to meet him, failed to put in an 
appearance. 

The citizens who had favoured the pil- 
grimage of grace, to appease their offended 
monarch, presented him with a cup of gold 
containing £100. It was on this visit that 
Henry commanded the Archbishop to cause 
all the shrines in the Minster and other 
churches to be demolished. The King 
departed southwards on September 26. The 
new residence erected for this brief visit was 
shortly afterwards taken down; the Abbot’s 
house to the rear was enlarged for the 


vigilantly watched by Royalist and Round- 
head, until the besiegers marched off to 
Marston Moor to meet Prince Rupert and 
his men, who were hurrying to relieve York. 
A war-worn tower on the wall, bespattered 
with bullet-marks, is vividly remindful of the 
severe fusillade carried on between the 
attackers and besieged. 

In more peaceful recent times the York- 
shire Philosophical Society obtained a lease 
from the Crown of the liberty of St. Mary’s 
Abbey. Since their occupation much has 
been done towards beautifying the site, and 























the judicious preservation of all its historic 
memorials. As we saunter through the 
grounds when daylight softens into even, the 
storied pageants of former ages are enacted 
before our mind’s eye in a mystic rhythm of 
charming episodes. Through the north 
doorway of the abbey church wall we get a 
glimpse of the tomb and burial-place of a 
York worthy, William Etty, a Royal Acade- 
mician of repute a generation or so ago. 
The churchyard of St. Olave is dear to many 
art-lovers, who often make pilgrimages hither 
and linger near the hallowed grave of old 
Master Francis Place, the early mezzotinter, 
near whom his pupil, George Lumley, lawyer 
and artist, was buried in 1768. The mortal 
remains of Joseph Halfpenny, an eighteenth- 
century York artist, also rest here, and 
tourists of musical taste may read the epitaphs 
of the two Camidges, father and son, Doctors 
of Music, and old-time organists of York 
Minster. 

The historic spot is haunted with the 
spectral forms of brave heroes, stout-hearted 
warriors, grave prelates, pious monks, and 
haughty Kings. Like the quaint jaunting 
London tourist of old, who loved pageantry 
and pleasure, we all might sing when we 
witness the scenes of centuries long past and 
gone re-enacted by living prototypes : 


Yorke, Yorke, for my monie, 
Of all the Cities that ever I see 
For merrie pastime and pageantrie, 
Except the City of London. 





Monumental Wrasses in the 
City of London. 


By ANDREW OLIVER. 


(Continued from p. 59.) 
—-—<>_—_ 
II. St. ANDREW UNDERSHAFT. - 
(1) 1539.—Nycolas Leveson, wife, eight 
sons, ten daughters. 
Three shields, two scrolls. 
wall, north aisle. 
He is dressed in a long fur cloak, open 
at the neck and the end thrown over the 


Mural, east 
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arm, showing an under-dress, and a bag or 
purse worn round the waist. 

The sons also wear cloaks and gowns. 

The wife and daughters are dressed in 
similar costumes—viz., a kennel head-dress 
and long flowing gown—and on the wife’s 
figure there is a long rosary attached to a 
belt worn round the waist. 

From the mouth of the man proceeds a 
scroll, bearing “ Deus miseratur niei,” and 
from the woman’s, “ef benedicat nobis.” 
On the left side of the slab there is a shield 
for Leveson, a canting coat, Gules, a fess 
nebule argent, between three leaves slipped or. 

Quartered with Prestwood: Argent, a 
chevron between three cinque-foils vert. 

On the opposite side there is a shield 
bearing Bodley, the family arms of the wife: 

Argent, five martlets in saltire sable, on a 
chief azure three ducal crowns or. 

In the centre of the slab, at the top, a 
shield bearing Leveson and Prestwood, im- 
paling Bodley. The inscription is as follows: 


“Here under this tombe Iyeth buryed 
the bodyes vf Dycvlas Leveson Mercer 
sometime sherpife of Ionden and 
Mehant vf the Staple at Calys and 
Penysx hix wife whyrh Bycvlas de- 
ressyo ype XX day of August An’ dm 
M°%'xxxix And ye said Denys py‘ 
secode Day vf Deebey BOM vx whous 
suull Ihu pudn.” 


Nycolas Leveson was buried, according to 
the instructions contained in his will, made 
the 7th day of November, 1536, in the tomb 
made before the upper pillar of the north 
side of the church, between the high altar 
and the altar of the north aisle. 

His wife died on the 2nd day of December, 
1560, and, in accordance with her will, was 
buried in the Church of St. Andrew Under- 
shaft, in the middle aisle, and at the end of 
the pew which she had been accustomed 
to use (see Freemen of London, p. 102). 

(2) 1593.—Simon Burton, two wives, one 
son, and three daughters. Mural, north wall. 

The memorial is on one plate, which is 
divided into three parts. 

The upper portion consists of Burton and 
his wives, the middle of the figures of the son 
and daughters, and the inscription is at the 
bottom of the plate. 
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The nets of Burton and one wife, the 
son, and one daughter are represented 
kneeling, with a prayer-desk, with book 
placed upon it, between them. 

The dress of the father and son is 
similar—a long gown with half-sleeves. 

The man shows ruffs worn at the neck 
and wrists. 

The figures of one wife and one daughter 
show the Mary Stuart head-dress, and the 
other wife and daughter the Steeple head- 
dress. 

NEERE TO THIS PLACE, LYETH BURIED THE 
BODYE OF SIMON BURTON CITIZEN AND 
WAXCHADLER OF LONDON A GOOD BENE- 
FACTOR TO YE POORE OF THIS PARISH WHO 
WAS 3 TYMES MASTER OF HIS COMPANY 
AND ONE OF THE GOVERNORS OF ST. THOMAS 
HOSPITAL AND OF THE COMON COVNSEL OF 
HIS WARD XXIX YERES HE HAD 2 WYVES 
ELIZABETH AND ANN AND HAD ISSUE BY 
ELIZABETH I SON AND III DAUGHTERS AND 
DECESSYD YE 23 MAY 1593 BEING OF YE 
AGE OF 85 YERES. IN WHOSE REMBRANCE 
HIS LOVEING DAUGHTER ALYCE COLDVILL 
ERECTED THIS MONUMENT. 


In the collection of brass rubbings be- 
longing to the Society of Antiquaries there 
are the following portions of a brass now 
lost : 

(1) Eight Daughters, and two Shields: 
(a) bearing nebuly in chief a lion passant ; 
(0) nebuly on a bend a lion passant. “ Perhaps 
part of the brass of David Woodroffe, 
Haberdasher, 1563” (Herbert Haines, 
Manual of Monumental Brasses, vol. ii., 
p. 128). 


III. St. BARTHOLOMEW-THE-LEss, SMITH- 
FIELD. 

1439.—William Markeby and wife, and 
foot inscription. Tower. Portion lost: two 
shields. 

The figures are dressed similarly to John 
Bacon and his wife at All Hallows, Barking, 
already described, except that the man’s feet 
in this instance stand on a mound. The 
inscription, from which the concluding sen- 
tence has been erased, is as follows: 


Bic Jaret Will. Maykeby de Lond. 


rivis gentlemn gui obit ix. die Bulii 
RB. Dur.meceexxxix. ef Alicia uxor ej. 





IV. St. DUNSTAN-IN-THE-WEST. 

(1) 1530.—Henry Dacres and wife, and 
foot inscription. Mural, north side. 

The male effigy is represented kneeling at 
a prayer-desk on which is placed a book. 
The hands are uplifted. He is dressed in 
a long furred gown with long bands; from 
a belt which passes round the waist hangs 
a very large gipciere. The woman, who is 
kneeling, is dressed in a long gown, the 
cuffs and the hem at the bottom of the skirt 
being trimmed with fur. Round the waist 
is worn a broad belt, secured by a clasp 
composed of three Tudor roses, from which 
hangs a rosary with oblong beads, termi- 
nating in a tassel. From the mouths of the 
figures proceed scrolls, the one from the 
man bearing “ ¥fiaf una via super nos”; 
from the woman’s, “gue ad modu spera- 
mus in fe.” The inscription, which is in 
black letter, shows the brass was put up at 
the wife’s death, as the date of the husband’s 
has never been filled in. 

Here lyeth buryed the body vf HBenyy 
PMaryes Cefesen and Marchant Caylvr 
and somefyme WMlderman of Londyn 
and Elizabeth hys wpe the whyeh 
Benry dDecessed the... day vf... 
the yeye of ouy Lond god MOC... 
and the sayd Elijabeth decesaed the 
xxiii Day of Apryll the yexe of our 
Lord God md‘ & xxx. 

A space is left for the usual concluding 
sentence at the end. 


(2) 1620.—Margaret Talbot. Quadrate 
plate. Mural, near pulpit. 

The brass has been painted black, and the 
incised lines gilt. The figure is represented 
as kneeling at a fald-stool, on a pavement of 
a tessellated pattern. Behind the figure is an 
architectural background. The inscription is 
in printed character at the bottom of the plate: 


IN MEMORIAL OF THE NOBLE AND VERTUOUS 
MARGARET TALBOT WIDDOWE WHO DE- 
CEASED THE 31ST OF MARCH, 1620. 


By this small statue (Reader) is but shewne 
that she was buried here but hadst thou 
knowne 
Her pietie and Vertues of her mynde 
thou wouldst have said why was she not 
Enshrined 

































Both Vere’s and Windsors best blouds fild 
her vaines 

she matched with Talbot yet their noble 
straines 


We are far below her Vertues In whose breast 
God had infused his graces ’boue the rest 


Of all her sex whose Sacred course of life 
both in the state of widdowe maide and wife 


For each she had byn through her latter dayes 
chast widdowhood crowned to her imortale 
prayse 
Was so imaculate she deserves to be 
the Christall mirror to Posteritie 


More honour hast thou by her burial here 
Dunstans then to thee chanced this many 
a yeare 


Earth from her coffin heave thy ponderous 
stones 

and for thy Sacredst Reliques keepe her 
bones 


Since spite of Envy ’t cannot be denyde 
Saint like she lived and like a Sainte she 
dyde. 


V. Great St. HELENS, BISHOPSGATE. 


(1) 1393.-—Inscription to Robert Cotes- 
brok. 


Robert Cofesbrok gist yey morvuvt 
... le xt jv De Maria Pau de gee 
MilCCCixxxxiijee. 


(2) 1459.—A priest’s effigy. John Brieux. 
From the Church of St. Martin, Outwich. 
Portion lost : the inscription. Lady Chapel. 

The figure is vested in the surplice, and 
upon the head is worn a biretta-shaped cap. 

(3) 1465.—Civilian and wife. 

Portions lost: feet of male effigy, six 
shields, and inscription. 

The man wears a long fur cloak, buttoned 
on the shoulder, under which the fur collar 
of an under-dress is seen. 

A rosary hangs from a belt passing round 
the waist. ’ 

The wife wears a high-waisted gown, secured 
by a belt. On the head the horned head- 
dress, with a veil attached. 

(4) 1482.—Nicholas Wotton. Lady Chapel. 
From St. Martin, Outwich. The figure is in 
a long gown, with fur tippet over the shoulders. 
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The head shows the tonsure. The inscription 
is as follows : 


Prate p aia Dum Bichi Wotton qguodm 
Rectoy istius Ecclie et Barrallar Legis 
gui obiit Septimo die mensis Aprili« 
Anno Pni Millimy CCCC® Ixxxiie 
Cuius anime ppicietuy Deus Amen. 


(5) 1495.-—Thomas Wylliams, wife, and 
inscription. 

Portions lost: two plates of children and 
six shields. Lady Chapel. 

The man’s dress consists of a close-fitting 
gown with furred sleeves. A bag and a 
rosary hang from the waist-belt. 

The wife is dressed in a gown reaching 
to the feet, with gauntlet-shaped cuffs, and 
secured round the waist by a long belt 
reaching tc the feet. 


Hic jacet Chomas Wylliame Genervs 
ef Margarefa uxvr eins gui guide 
Chomas obiif xvi Die mense Januarii 
Hunw Pui MECECIxxxxv et pdicta 
Margareta vbiit dig mense 
quorum... . 


(6) 1500.—Remains of the memorial of 
Hugh Pemberton—viz., seven sons, one 
scroll, and two shields. On altar-tomb, north 
aisle, west end. From St. Martin, Outwich. 

Portions lost: the man and his wife, two 
sons, and the daughters’ figures, three scrolls, 
two plates, and the marginal inscription. 
The portion of the tomb which contained 
the wife’s and the daughters’ figures has 
been cut away. 

The shields bear : 

(2) Pemberton: Argent, a chevron between 
3 buckets sable, hoop and handles or, impaling 
Chequy arsent and azure, on a fess or, 3 
martlets. 

(4) The Merchant Taylors’ Company : 
Argent, a royal tent between two Pariia- 
ment robes, gules, lined ermine, the tent 
garnished or. Tent staff and pennant of the 
last. Ona chief azure a lamb couchant, carry- 
ing a banner charged with a cross, resting the 
Sore-foot on a mound. 

The engraver has made the mistake of 
placing the “/amb” instead of the proper 
bearing, “a dion of England.” 

The inscription on the margin of the 
tomb has been newly inserted. . 

(7) 1510.—John Leventhorpe. Lady 
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Chapel. Behind the head, which is bare, is 
placed the tilting helm. The shoulder-guards 
are the same size, the right shoulder being 
a little higher than the left. Tuilles are 
attached to the tasses, beneath which is 
seen a mail shirt, which also appears at the 
throat and at the instep. The dagger is 
longer than the type usually seen, and it 
passes behind the legs. The sword is carried 
by a belt which crosses the body. The 
feet are in heavy, round-toed shoes, or 
sabbatons, and rest on a dog, which is 
couched on a grassy mound. The inscrip- 
tion is mutilated. 


hic jaret johes leenthoupe aumig nup 
unus guatuoy hostiarivr ramerve dni reg 
henrit septum gui obiif DI die augusti 
voni mbvi. 

(8) 1514.— Robert Rochester. Lady 
Chapel. 

In this example there is no helmet placed 
behind the head, which is bare, and shows 
long hair. A chain is worn round the neck. 
The tuilles are similar to those worn by Sir 
John Leventhorpe, but the mail shirt is longer. 
The dagger hangs straight from the side, 
and there is no belt visible to carry the 
sword. The feet, which are in broad-toed 
shoes, stand on a grassy mound. The 
inscription, of which the first and concluding 
sentences have been erased, is as follows: 


... Robt Rochester eager late sgeant - 


of the pantyy of vo suvran Ioyd king 
henry the viit which depted this parent 
Inff the first bay of. may the yeye of 
pure lord gud a thousand five hunderth 
& xiiiion... 


(9) 1535-—A Lady in Heraldic Mantle. 
The inscription lost. Chancel. 

The figure is dressed in a mantle, bearing 
a lion rampant, on the sinister shoulder three 
gouttes, displayed upon both sides, and 
which is open down the front, showing an 
under-dress, which is pleated at the throat 
and across the chest, the sleeves terminating 
in embroidered ruffles at the wrists. 

Upon the head is worn the pedimental 
head-dress, and a chain is worn across the 
shoulders, from which a cross is suspended. 

(10) 1600.—Elizabeth Robinson. Two 
inscription plates and a shield. West end, 
north aisle. 





At the top of the slab there is placed a 
shield bearing: 1° and 4%, in chief a fleur- 
de-lys, in base a mullett ; 2"¢ and 37%, a fret. 

HERE UNDER LYETH THE BODIE OF ELIZA- 
BETH ROBINSON THE WIFE OF JOHN ROBINSON, 
SONNE AND HEIRE OF JOHN ROBINSON LATE 
CITTIZEN AND MARCHANTAILER OF LONDON 
& MARCHANT OF THE STAPLE OF ENGLAND 
AND DAUGHTER OF S® RICHARD ROGERS OF 
BRIANSTON IN THE COVNTIE OF DORSCET 
KNIGHT WHO HAD ISSVE BY THE SAID IOHN 
ROBINSON HER HVSBAND ONE SONNE AND A 
DAUGHTER AND DIED ON THE 237 DAY OF 
OCTOBER ANNO DOMINI 1600. 


CHRIST IS MY LIFE DEATHE IS MY GAINE 

MY BODY SLEEPES IN HOPE TO RAIGNE 

THRICE HAPPIE CHANGE IS IT FOR MEE 

FROM EARTHE TO HEAVEN REMOV’D TO BEE 
ELIZABETH ROBINSON. 


(11) 1633.—Inscription to Thomas Wight. 
Lady Chapel. From St. Martin, Outwich. 

‘This memorial is composed of three parts. 
First, at the top of the slab, is a shield bear- 
ing a chevron ermine between three camels 
heads couped ; next an oval plate bearing a 
long inscription in Latin; and beneath this 
is placed another inscription on an oblong 
plate. The lines on the first inscription are 


follows : 
as follows pera 


RESVRGENDI FIDE REQVIESCIT 
THOMAS WIGHT 
JUVENIS PARITER AC SENEX 
COELEBS & DESPONSATVS 
AETATE JUVENIS SAPIENTIA SENEX 
MVNDO COELEBS CHRISTO DESPONSATVS 
QUI 
FAMILIAM VIRTVTE CLARAM 
VERA PIETATE EXORNAVIT. 
QUI 
POST EXTERAS REGIONES PERLVSTRATA 
(SPRETA SAECVLI & LOCORVM VANITATE) 
SEIPSVM PERLVSTRAVIT 
SVUM QE PROTINVS ANHELANS IESVM, 
TANDEM PRO VOTO 
POSITIS MORTALITATIS SVAE EXUVIIS 
MATVRA LICET FESTINA 
IMMORTALITATE 
COELOS PRAEOCCVPAVIT 
DIE 16° JAN ANNO SALVUS 
M DCXXXIII 
AETAT SUA 


22". 
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The inscription beneath the above runs 
thus : 


READER THOV MAYST FORBEARE TO PVT 
THINE EYES 

TO CHARGE FOR TEARES, TO MOVRNE THESE 
OBSEQVIES 

SUCH CHARITABLE DROPS WOVLD BEST BE 
GIVEN 

TO THOSE WS LATE OR NEVER COME TO 
HEAVEN 

BVT HERE YOV WOVLD IN WEEPING ON THIS 
DVST 

ALLAY HIS HAPPINESSE WITH THY MISTRVST 

WHOSE PIOVS CLOSINGE OF HIS YOVTHFVLL 
YEARES 

DESERVES THY IMITATION NOT THY TEARES. 


Note.—Ad/ Hallows, Barking.—After the 
first coat given on the brass of William 
Armar, anie, p. 57, add “‘ between three arms 
vambraced and gauntletted apaumée.” 

Agnes Bond.—In the second line from 
bottom of p. 58, col. 2, delete the words 
“for Bond”; and in the same coat for 
“first and third” read “ first and fourth,” 
and for “second and fourth” read “ second 
and third.” 

(Zo be concluded.) 


GS 


Che Equipment of a Dug-Dut. 


By ALEXANDER Mac DOUuGALL, A.M_I.C.E. 
> 


‘In hollowed barks the men of old 
Faced tempests on the rolling seas.” 


ANY portions of the fighting and 
fishing fleets of ancient man have 
been discovered from time to time 
in the creek and river beds of our 
sea-girt isles, but it is rarely, we believe, that 
any pieces of their equipment fall into the 
hands of antiquaries. Indeed, we are in- 
clined to think that the specimens now illus- 
trated may be very rare, if not unique, an 
opinion which was endorsed by that able 
archeologist the late Sir John Evans, who 
very courteously examined them, and con- 
VOL. V. 








sidered that they were highly interesting 
examples of the handiwork of prehistoric 
man. Looking from left to right of the pho- 
tograph, they consist of the rowlock pin, 
paddle blade, and mooring stake point of a 
Celtic dug-out—that is to say, of a burnt 
and hollow-scraped canoe. These interesting 
relics are now in the possession of the writer, 
and were discovered in November, 1903, by 
Mr. Campbell, a well-sinker, of Coleraine, in 
Ireland, in close proximity to each other, and 
about 4 feet down the bank of a small bay or 
inlet of the beautiful River Bann. 














It was near this spot also that, some years 
previously, one side and the bottom of a boat, 
15 feet 10 inches long, was found in the 
thick mud; so that it is just possible that all 
these objects may have been the property of 
the same skin-clothed mariner, it being hard 
to believe that the hand which so cleverly 
fashioned them, and likewise occasionally put 
cleats on with a leathern thong, did not also 
excel in the costumier’s useful art. The 
wood of our rowlock pin and paddle is now 
very brittle, and has the appearance of being 
almost fossilized, having been no doubt 
originally hewn from a portion of one of those 
- 
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gigantic aad majestic oaks which flourished 
in the forests of Erin centuries ago, remains 
of which may be seen in many an Irish turf- 
cut bogland. It is also very similar to that 
which was used in the construction of the 
remarkable boat which was unearthed by the 
side of the River Ancholme at Brigg, in Lin- 
colnshire, in 1879, the length of this huge 
craft being no less than 47 feet 3 inches from 
stem to stern. The end of the paddle blade 
now illustrated is most distinctly “dubbed 
up,” this being due to the oarsman’s using it 
at times for pushing his dug-out from the 
river-bank or shallows upon which he had 
landed. The mooring stake is of a lighter 
colour, and not quite so rotten and decayed, 
but it is difficult to determine the species of 
tree from which it was cut without an expert 
knowledge of the subject. One observes, 
however, that the point has been formed by 
working from one side rather than all round, 
according to the custom of the present day, 
certain downward slanting lines clearly indi- 
cating the jagged passage of the shipbuilder’s 
flint scraper. The following are the dimen- 
sions of the articles we have dealt with: 


The Rowlock Pin. 


Ft. In. 
Length = rn pers °o 4} 
Greatest diameter... - oO Ott 
Point in aes aie oO of 
The Paddle Blade. 
Total length 1 o} 
Blade length ° 9} 
Width at top of blade o 32 
Width at bottom of blade o 34 
Thickness at top of blade o 14 
Thickness at bottom of blade °o 34 
The —s Stake. 
Length oe ‘ o 54 
Greatest diameter o 14 
At commencement of taper .. o 1% 
Diameter at point o 4} 








THE MONASTIC SCRIPTORIUM. 


Che aponastic Scriptotium. 


By THE REv. J. B. MCGOVERN. 
(Concluded from p. 101.) 
—~—> - 

HE monastic Scriptorium was under 
yi the supervision of the Armarius.* 
| “The duties of this last - named 
~ Officer,” says Sir T. Duffus Hardy 
(p. xiii), “were various, some of which 
it may be well to mention. He portioned 
out the work [in the Scriptorium] in con- 
formity with the order of the Abbot; but he 
could not direct any transcript to be made, 
even for himself, without first obtaining the 
permission of his Superior. When the work 
had been given out, no monk could exchange 
his portion for another. Each had his own 
proper task assigned to him, and could not 
follow his own inclination. It was the duty 
of the Armarius to take care of all the books 
of the establishment, and to see that they 
were correctly marked with their proper titles ; 
but, though various treatises might be com- 
prised in one and the same volume, the first 
only was recorded on the cover; the rest 
were generally left unnoticed. The Armarius 
was also particularly directed to inspect all 
the books carefully twice or thrice a year; to 
repair those which the book-worm had injured, 
or of which the leaves were decaying. It 
was also his duty to bind the book in wooden 
covers for the purpose of preserving the 
parchment from mildew and damp; to see 
that the volumes were classified and arranged 
in proper order; that they were not packed 
too closely, lest they should be injured, but 
were so placed that one might be easily dis- 
tinguished from another, and readily found 
if required. The brethren were permitted to 
take to their cells any large volume to study 
in private; smaller or choice works could 
only be used in the library, lest they should 
be mislaid or lost. . . . As the Armarius had 
the superintendence of all the writing and 
transcribing, whether within the Scriptorium 
or out of it, his duty was to provide parch- 
ment, ink, and all things necessary, such as 
pens, pen-knife, chalk, pumice-stone for rub- 
bing the parchment, knives for cutting the 


* So called from the “‘Armarium,” a book-cup- 
board or press containing the manuscripts, and in 
charge of this official. 
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parchment, awls to mark the lines for the 
scribe, a ruler and plummet, with which he 
was also to note the omissions of the text in 
the margin, and a weight to keep down the 
vellum. He was also to agree with the 
writers who worked out of the house as to 
the price of their labour; but for the scribes 
within the cloister appointed by the Abbot, 
the Abbot provided everything required to 
carry on their business, and that no time 
might be lost, he had to see that a goodly 
supply was always at hand. Whatever the 
Armarius gave out the scribe was bound to 
receive without objection or dispute. He 
was, however, commanded to observe the 
strictest economy in supplying vellum and 
parchment, and not to give out more than 
was necessary. 

“In a place devoted to study absolute 
silence prevailed, and no one was permitted 
to break it. . . .* When it was necessary 
to have an oral examination of what had 
been copied in the Scriptorium, it was carried 
on in a smaller adjoining apartment, so that 
nothing should occur to distract the attention 
of the scribes from the work on which they 
were engaged. Rules and admonitions were 
hung on the walls expressive of the care and 
diligence which were required in copying 
correctly from the originals.” 

Then, as to the nature of the literary labour 
accomplished in the Scriptorium, the same 
writer observes (p. xviii) : 

“The chief work done in the Scriptorium 
was the transcribing of Missals and other 
Service books, not only for the use of the 
house to which it appertained, but for that 
of smaller religious houses not sufficiently 
wealthy to maintain a Scriptorium. If the 
writers were not employed on any special 
work, and a large number of copies of some 
popular treatise was required, a skilful tran- 
scriber, well versed in that particular subject, 
read aloud, whilst the rest copied from his 
dictation. To this practice may be attributed 
the great variety of orthography observable 
in manuscripts written at the same time and 
even in the same house. Great pains were 
taken in copying the classics, the Latin 


* “Tn omnibus Scriptoriis, ubicunque ex consue- 
tudine monachi scribunt, silentium teneatur, sicut in 
Claustro ” (Martene, De Antiguis Monachorum Riti- 
bus, Lib. v., c. 18). 





Fathers, and all books of scholastic learning ; 
but comparatively little labour seems to have 
been bestowed on the execution of books 
relating to national or monastic history, 
unless they were intended for presents. . . . 
In addition to registering public events, it is 
well known that the Historiographer of each 
house which had a Scriptorium frequently 
recorded the chief events in the lives of its 
founder and benefactors, such as the days 
and years of their births and deaths, their 
marriages, their children and their successors ; 
nor did he forget to enter in his narrative 
whatever was connected with the history of 
his own monastery.” 

The charge that “comparatively little 
labour seems to have been bestowed on the 
execution of books relating to national or 
monastic history’’ is a singular one in face 
of the evidence to the contrary adduced by 
Sir Duffus Hardy himself, seeing that (vol. iii.) 
he gives a list of national and monastic 
chronicles and annals to the number of 674, 
mainly proceeding from monastic Scriptoria. 
Besides, to refer to no others, the Irish 
monasteries produced a goodly plethora of 
such from the Annals of Innisfallen (from 
A.D. 252 to A.D. 1320) to those of the Four 
Masters (from the earliest period to A.D. 
1616). Nor are Wadding’s Annales Ordinis 
Fratrum Minorum (1657) to be forgotten 
in this connection. That we owe the pre- 
servation and transmission of the classics 
(technically such and of other tongues) to 
the Scriptoria is matter of common know- 
ledge. Thus, of the some 600 extant manu- 
script copies of the Divina Commedia, doubt- 
less the bulk of them came from the busy pens 
of the silent, plodding, conscientious monastic 
scribes. Iam not sure whether the famous 
Codice Cassinense was transcribed within the 
peaceful seclusion of the Scriptorium in 
Monte Cassino, though, as Dr. Moore says 
(Textual Criticism of the Divina Commedia, 
p. 556), it “was magnificently edited in folio by 
the monks of MonteCassino in 1865,” and that 
“in the elaborate Prolegomena its probable 
date [1350] is discussed at great length and 
with vast erudition”; but it is certain from 
the colophon that the fourteenth-century 
paper manuscript, known as ¥ in the Biblio- 
teca Comunale at Bologna, saw its literary 
birth within the walls of a monastic Scrip- 
T 2 
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torium: “ Explicit liber tertius sapieh poete 
Dantis de Aldigheriis de Florencia. In quo 
tractat de Paradixo. Scriptum per me fratrem 
Sanctum de Abbacia Vangadicie tempore 
vei patris e dii D. Anthof ejusdem abacie 
Abatis milesimo III. Ixxx® die xxviij® 
Octubr?.” 

My last excerpt from Sir Duffus Hardy’s 
interesting volume concerns the hired scribes 
or secular transcribers (p. xxvi), ‘who 
worked sometimes in the Abbey, sometimes 
at their own homes. These were divided 
into three classes: the J//uminatores, Libraz ti, 
and Vofarit. But sometimes all three occu- 
pations were united in one person. The 
Llluminators, sometimes called paginators, 
were generally employed upon work similar 
to that of those who exercised the same art 
in the monastery—viz., in executing initial 
and capital letters ; filling in the rubrics, 
spaces for both of which had been left by the 
monastic scribe ; designing and completing 
pictures, portraits, vignettes, heraldic devices, 
caricatures, and other marginal ornamenta- 
tions. The artists who worked at this kind of 
painting did not finish each picture at once, 
but performed successive operations upon the 
same painting. The illuminators of an early 
age generally exhibit the rude ideas and tastes 
of the time. They are generally deficient in 
perspective, and manifest but faint concep- 
tions of the picturesque or sublime; yet a 
study of these ancient illuminations affords 
considerable instruction. They indicate the 
state of the pictorial art in the Middle Ages, 
They afford a comprehensive insight into the 
Scriptural ideas entertained in those times, 
and give us a much better notion of the 
manners and customs of the age than can 
sometimes be obtained from the pages of the 
monkish historian. The Zibrarii were com- 
mon scribes, and the o/farii such as exe- 
cuted what are generally called notarial acts 
and legal instruments. These three classes 
carried on their avocations at their own 
homes, except when they were employed at 
a monastery. On these occasions they were 
boarded and lodged, and received their wages 
when their work was completed.” 

As a surviving example of the exquisite 
ornamentation, gorgeous colouring, and last- 
ing pigments of the illuminator’s art, it is, 
I think, generally admitted that the Book of 


Kells is, to use the expression of the Z. C. D. 
Catalogue, “ Totius Europz facile princeps.” 
This manuscript originated presumably in 
the Columban monastery of Kells, in Meath, 
Circa A.D. 550, where it rested for many 
centuries, and ultimately and (let us hope) 
permanently found a “local habitation and 
a name” in the library of Trinity College, 
Dublin. It is supposed to have been written 
by Columba, subsequently Abbot of Iona, 
and consists of a manuscript copy of the 
four Gospels. ‘The Four Masters refer to 
it at A.D. 1006. The pregnant incident of 
Columba’s transcription by his own hand of 
a copy of the Psalter borrowed from St. 
Finnen, Abbot of Moville,* lends colour to 
the supposition that the Book of Kells was 
also his handiwork. Columban Scriptoria, 
especially in the eighth century, were as pro- 
lific in the output as renowned for the ex- 
traordinary excellence of their illuminated 
manuscripts. ‘‘ It is to this century,” writes 
Dr. Healy (#id., p. 131), “that most of the 
illuminated manuscripts which still exist are 
to be attributed. In no age of the Church 
was the scribe held in such high esteem. 
‘ Sixty-one remarkable scribes are named in 
the Annals of the Four Masters as having 
flourished in Ireland before the year goo, 
forty of whom lived between A.D. 700 and 
800’ (Stokes, Zarly Christian Art in Ire- 
fand). If no other evidence were left to us 
than the books themselves, we should have 
reason enough to conclude that the eighth 
century was an age of learning and art. Our 
only regret is that the remains of that period 
are so few. The Norseman of the next 
century cared little for books, and delighted 
in ‘drowning’ the volumes which came into 
his sacrilegious hands. Most of the precious 
manuscripts, therefore, have been destroyed, 
yet enough is left to make us pause in 
astonishment, for 2o other country has ever 
had scribes like these.” 

The concluding words which I have 
italicized must be accounted to me in justifi- 
cation (if such be needed) for my references 
to the artistic work of Irish Scriptoria in 
preference to similar productions from those 
of other lands. For although I am, I hope, 
led by no undue national bias in the matter, 
I cannot but rejoice that to Ireland belongs 

* Healy’s Ancient Irish Church, p. 55. 























the credit of having sent forth from her 
monastic Scriptoria such treasures of decora- 
tive art as have excited the wonder and been 
the despair of similar toilers in other ages 
and climes. This admission, however, 
though frankly made, is proffered in no spirit 
of disparagement of the glorious specimens 
we happily possess of the marvellous skill of 
the monastic illuminators of those other ages 
and climes. 

The “especial benediction of the Scrip- 
torium,” to which Fosbroke alludes, is sup- 
plied thus by Du Cange (s.z. Scriptorium) : 

“Descriptum est a viro doctissimo Luca 
Acherio ad Guilbertum benedictio ejusmodi 
Scriptoriorum in hzc verba: ‘ Benedicere 
digneris, Domine, hoc Scriptorium famul- 
orum tuorum, et omnes habitantes in eo, 
ut quicquid divinarum Scripturarum ab eis 
lectum vel scriptum fuerit, sensu capiant, 
opere perficiant. Per Dominum,’” etc. 

Also Du Cange gives a brief definition of 
the Scriptorium in these words: 

“Cella in monasteriis scriptioni librorum 
destinata,”’ and quotes the following quaint 
lines with regard to it: 

“ Alcuinus, in locum ubi Scriptores sedent, 
Poém. 126, et apud Canisium : 


‘* Hic sedeant sacrze scribentes famina legis, 

Nec non Sanctorum dicta sacrata Patrum, 

Hic interserere caveant sua frivola verbis, 
Frivola nec propter erret et ipsa manus. 

Correctosque sibi quzerant studiose libellos, 
Tramite quo recto penna volantis eat. 

Est decus egregium sacrorum, scribere libros, 
Nec mercede sua scriptor et ipse caret.” 


A word as to the pigments used by the 
monastic scribes in the decoration of their 
manuscripts. They seem to have been, like 
the Greek fire, a lost art in our times. A 
notable instance of this is supplied by the 
Book of Kells. It was my privilege some 
years ago to inspect this glorious specimen 
of monastic decorative art, the gorgeous 
colouring of which is as brilliant now as it 
was centuries ago, and to compare it with 
the imitative efforts of a lady which hang upon 
the walls of the library of Trinity College, 
Dublin, as faded replicas of the original. 
What were the ingredients of those wonderful 
gildings and letterings must ever remain a 
conundrum for artists and antiquaries. Un- 
like Turner’s masterpieces, which grow 
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dimmer with the passing years, they retain 
their pristine brilliancy, and are the envy of 
our modern artists. Assuredly, we are “no 
better than our fathers” in this, as in many 
other respects. And, in conclusion, let me 
add that this interesting adjunct—the Scrip- 
torium—to a monastic establishment is now 
practically, and has long been, with some 
few exceptions, like the office of scribe, a 
thing of the past, owing to, amongst other 
causes, the invention of printing and similar 
inevitable changes that the flight of time has 
brought in its wake. Some of these are in- 
terestingly set forth in the following excerpt 
from the letter quoted above from the Rev. 
Basil Weld : 

“In reply to your queries, I may say that 
(1) neither I myself nor any of my confréres 
here [St. Benedict’s Abbey, Fort Augustus, 
N.B.], who have between us visited most of 
the chief monasteries of our Order [Bene- 
dictine], have any recollection of a Scrip- 
torium being used in any monastic (O.S.B.) 
house at the present day; (2) there is no 
such thing now either at Subiaco or at . 
Monte Cassino. The latter place was burnt 
down about the sixteenth century, and by 
that time Scriptoria had ceased to be used 
as such in Black Benedictine houses. Practi- 
cally speaking, the modern library is the 
equivalent to the original Scriptorium, and 
in it (generally) tables are placed for writing 
at. But the ‘cell’ or room of each monk is 
now his own frivaze Scriptorium or Sanctum ; 
(3) in Cistercian houses the Scriptorium is 
still to be found, as the monks sleep in 
dormitories, as we wsedto. An example of this 
may be seen at Mount St. Bernard’s Abbey, 
Leicestershire.* The primitive Dominicans 
and Franciscans no doubt had no Scrip- 
toria, as they were merely itinerant friars ; 
but later, without doubt, the friars did literary 
work in a common room, such as the Scrip- 
torium (I do not fancy a Scriptorium, as 
such, is in use nowadays). Such a place was 
unknown in Carthusian houses, as the monks 
live in separate houses, and are hermits, 
practically speaking, though they have certain 
things in common.’ t 


* I have since been informed by the Prior that 
there is no Scriptorium therein at the present time. 

+ Yet Mr. H. Guppy, M.A, Librarian of the John 
Rylands Library, Manchester, states, in an address 
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At the Sign of the Dwi. 


a 


AN interesting memento of Sir 
Martin Frobisher was lately on 
exhibition in the retail depart- 
ment of Messrs. Charles Scrib- 
ners Sons’ house at New 
\) York. This was the great 
«rw Admiral’s copy of “ Macchia- 

mW ©6velli,”” which he presented to 
his friend, George Day, an 
Essex gentleman whose name 
is found among those who contributed 
money toward the defence of England from 
the Armada in the stirring days of the 
Spanish invasion. Frobisher’s autograph is 
of excessive rarity, and but very seldom to 
be seen even in the great public museums. 
This example is especially interesting, being 
written on the fly-leaf of the book in a charac- 
teristic Elizabethan hand: “To Maijster 
George Daye this book of Machiavell His 
woorkes ffrom his grte (great) ffrende Martin 
Ffrobisher ye 26 March 1585.” 

xs SF & 

The little book, which is remarkably well 
preserved, is J Discorsi di Nicolo Machiavelli, 
and is the very rare edition printed at Palermo 
in 1584. It was therefore a ‘‘new book” 
when given in the next year to George Day. 
The book is bound in a fine contemporary 
brown calfskin with a gold cartouche sunk 
in the centre of both front and back covers, 
with gold-tooled panels on the covers, and, 
save for the slight tarnish and appearance of 
age, is in as fine condition as the day it came 
from the binder’s hands. 





es SF S& 
The first volume of the Annals of Archeology 
and Anthropology, published by the Liver- 
pool University Institute of Archeology, has 
been completed by the issue of part 4, con- 
taining as its principal article a Preliminary 





delivered Jast year on ‘‘ The Books of the Middle 
Ages and their Makers,” that ‘‘among the Carthusians 
it [Office of Scribe] was enjoined as the best possible 
way in which they could labour. The Carthusian 
rule assumes that few monks are incapable of being 
copyists, and punishes any brother who refuses to 
copy whén he is able to do so.” This would seem 
to imply that, in the absence of Scriptoria, each 
scribe did his work apart in his cell (Zid. de Exercitio 
Cella, c. xxxvi.). 


Report by Professor John Garstang on his 
“* Excavations on the Hittite Site at Sakje- 
Geuzi in North Syria,” undertaken in the 
autumn of 1908 on behalf of the Right Hon. 
Sir John Brunner, Bart., M.P., Dr. Ludwig 
Mond, Mr. Robert Mond, and Mr. H. 
Martyn Kennard. This report includes a 
brief narrative of the expedition, a descrip- 
tion of the geograpical position of the site, a 
summary of the archeological history of the 
fortified mound which was excavated last 
year, and a more detailed description of the 
fortification wall and the palatial portico 
within it. This portico has a number of the 
sculptured slabs of its facade still standing on 
either side of the principal entrance, and 
exhibits for the first time fresh and un- 
weathered examples of Hittite art, of vigorous 
design, and a high degree of artistic skill. 
Their date lies within the period which 
succeeds the Assyrian conquests of Assur- 
nazirpul, and precedes those of Tiglath- 
Pileser III. The seport is illustrated by 
plans of the site and photographs of the 
principal sculptures. 
xe & #* 

A separate section of the Report is devoted 
to the remarkable series of pre-Hittite pottery, 
which goes back to the Neolithic origins of 
the mound, and includes painted styles with 
Cappadocian, Assyrian, and even Elamite, 
affinities. Another paper, by Messrs. A. J. B. 
Wace, J. P. Droop, and M. S. Thompson, 
summarizes the present state of our know- 
ledge of the “ Early Civilization of Northern 
Greece,” as revealed by recent excavations 
in Thessaly, and discusses the remarkable 
school of Neolithic culture, which has thus 
been revealed, in its relations with the 
civilization of Southern Greece and Crete on 
the one hand, and Southern Italy and Sicily 
on the other. Examples of the principal 
styles of decoration are figured by way of 
illustration. 

The Liverpool Institute is doing remark- 
ably good work. 

~~ & &* 

I see by a paragraph in the Bibliographical 
Society's Mews - Sheet that the excellent 
German kindred society known as the 
Gutenberg Gesellschaft gives its members, 
who are numerous, a handsome return for 
the modest subscription of 10 marks. For 





























1908 it published a triple part containing 
papers on the Mainz fragment of the poem 
on the Last Judgment, the use of the type of 
the forty-two-line Bible in Schoeffer’s Missal 
of 1493, the Missal-printing of Peter and 
Johann Schoeffer, and Schoeffer’s two book- 
advertisements. The papers are very freely 
illustrated, and their text is marked by 
characteristic German thoroughness. 

eH FS & 
Part 1 of the new, 1909, volume of Book 
Prices Current has been issued. It is a sub- 
stantial part of 224 pages, and contains a 
record of the sales during the first three 
months of the season, including particulars 
of the sale of the first part of the fine library 
of the late Lord Amherst of Hackney. The 
account of the dispersal of this remarkable 
collection, interesting and valuable in itself, 
is rendered still more so by the many annota- 
tions from the sale catalogue and from the 
editor’s own pen. Among Lord Amherst’s 
books which were interesting on account of 
their associations were Charles I.’s own 
copy, in boarded red velvet, of the Cam- 
bridge Bible ; Archbishop Parker’s copy of 
the second edition (first in quarto) of the 
Bishops’ Bible; and a Cicero—Zpistolorum 
ad Atticum, lib. xvi., ejusdem Epistolorum ad 
Q. Fratrem, lib. iti. (1573)—from the library 
of Queen Elizabeth, having the device on the 
. sides of a crowned falcon in gold, which was 
that adopted by Anne Boleyn after Elizabeth’s 
birth in 1533. The bibliographical rarities 
were legion. Lord Amherst’s library rather 
dwarfs the other collections of which the 
sales are here recorded ; but the latter contain 
a great variety of interesting entries. The 
subscription for this bi-monthly issue of Book 
Prices Current is £1 §s. 6d. net per annum. 

es SF & 
A History of Kelvedon Hatch, Essex, by Mr. 
Harry Clifford, is promised for publication 
when 200 subscribers at 3s. 6d. each have 
been secured. Mr. Clifford’s address is 
Hazel Cottage, Bourton-on-Water, Glos. 

es SF & 
In a long and important list of spring 
announcements by the Oxford University 
Press, I notice several of special interest to 
antiquaries. Among these are the hitherto 


unpublished Works of Roger Bacon, and 
Tudor and Stuart Proclamations, both edited 
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by Mr. R. Steele ; Zhe Forerunners of Dante, 
a selection from Italian poetry before 1300, 
edited by Mr. A. J. Butler; a collection 
of pieces in prose and verse in the Irish 
language, printed in facsimile from a Bodleian 
manuscript, with introduction and notes by 
Mr. Kuno Meyer; Zhe Stone and Bronze Ages 
in Italy, by Mr. T. E. Peet; and Bushman 
Paintings, reproduced from tracings made 
by Helen Tongue and Dorothy Bleek. The 
Oxford list also contains an attractive array 
of prospective additions to the various educa- 
tional series and literary reprints published 
by the Clarendon Press. 
ad 

I notice especially that popular editions of 
Marlowe and Ben Jonson are announced as in 
preparation, to be uniform withthe Shakespeare 
Apocrypha recently edited by Mr. C. F. Tucker 
Brooke. The Marlowe is being edited by Mr. 
Tucker Brooke and Professor Walter Raleigh, 
and the Jonson, which will of course fill more 
than one volume, by Mr. Percy Simpson. 
As already known, a library edition of Ben 
Jonson’s works, edited by Professor C. H. 
Hertford and Mr. Percy Simpson, has been in 
preparation at Oxford for some time. 


> & 
Professor Charles Roessler, a French scholar 
well known for his studies in archeology, 
is publishing by subscription, in English, 
Jeanne d@' Arc: Documentary Evidences of the 
Heroine and Christian Healer. He has 
investigated the original documents of 
Jeanne’s time, also the folk-lore of her native 
village, and promises some new illustrations 
throwing light on her story. His address is, 
30, Rue Le Marois, Auteuil, Paris, XVI°, 
whither subscribers are requested to send 
their names. 
es FS SF 

Among forthcoming volumes in the series of 
** Memorials of the Counties of England ” is 
one on Middlesex, edited by Mr. J. Tavenor- 
Perry. In the attractive list of articles 
promised I note especially ‘‘ The Rood- 
Screens,” by Mr. Aymer Vallance, and “ The 
Ancient Churches of the County,” by the 
Rev. Dr. Cox—two papers which should 
account pretty satisfactorily for the ecclesi- 
ology of Middlesex—* Holland House,” by 
Lord IIchester; “Syon Convent and House,” 
by Dr. Cox; “The Riverside Haunts of the 
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Poets and Painters,” by Mr. W. H. Draper ; 
“ Chiswick Villa,” by Mr. Phené Spiers ; and 
“The Story of Chelsea,” by the editor, Mr. 
Tavenor-Perry. 


~~ He & 
The Atheneum says that the first edition of 
Walton’s Compleat Angler, 1653, which re- 
cently realized 3,900 dollars at the Heck- 
scher sale in New York, is the copy which 
was catalogued by Messrs. Pickering and 
Chatto in one of their catalogues a few years 
ago at £375. The copy of the second issue 
of the same work, an unusually fine one, 
fetched 780 dollars. 

&* &* x 
The new part of the Journal of the Gypsy- 
Lore Society, January, contains a full and 
valuable paper, excellent from the biblio- 
graphical point of view, by Mr. H. T. 
Crofton, on *“ The Former Costume of the 
Gypsies.” It is illustrated by several repro- 
ductions from woodcuts in sixteenth and 
seventeenth century books. Another article 
deals with a poison known in gypsy-lore as 
“‘Drab,” by Mr. John Myers. Mr. D. Mac- 
Ritchie gives a biographical sketch of the 
late Professor Knapp, biographer of Borrow, 
illustrated by a portrait; and among the 
other contents are “‘ Russian Gypsy Songs,” 
by Mr. A. E. John, and “The Secret 
Languages of Ireland,” by Mr. Kuno Meyer. 

& a * 
Mr. W. P. Courtney lately sent to the Wes¢- 
minster Gazette an early instance of the use 
of a well-known phrase. It is to be found in 
no less familiar a volume than Hearne’s 
Collections (Oxford Historical Society’s 
publications, viii. 50): “1722-3. Feb. 27 
(Ash Wed.). This Afternoon at one Clock, 
Magd. Coll. great Bell went for Dr. Thomas 
Stafford, Fellow of the College, who died this 
Morning in the College, after a few days’ 
Illness. He took his Master of Arts Degree, 
Febr. 5, 1666, and that of Bach. & Dr. of 
Civil Law, June 13, 1678. He was a Man 
that lov’d to get Money, but was, however, 
very kind to his poor Relations. There is 
this Story going of him that some of the 
College talking once of doing something by 
way of Benevolence or Generosity, upon 
some publick Account, and he asking for 
what reason, it was answered, /o do good to 
Posterity. Posterity, says the Dr., What good 


will Posterity do for us?’ Strangely enough, 
Mr. Courtney remarked, the last act of the 
Doctor was to benefit those that came after 
him —future demies of Magdalen. 
es FSF & 

The original edition of Dr. Rice Holmes’s 
Cesar’s Conquest of Gaul is out of print, 
and a new edition is in preparation, which 
will be published in the autumn by the 
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[We shall be glad to receive information from ourreaders 
Jor insertion under this heading.) 


SALE. 


YESTERDAY, at their house, Wellington Street, 
Strand, Messrs. Sotheby sold a number of valuable 
old coins and an officer’s gold medal. George ITI. 
pattern £5-piece, 1820, brought £23 (Clinch) ; 
Elizabeth ‘* Portcullis” crown, 1600, half-crown, 
shilling, and sixpence, £18 (Baldwin) ; two-shilling 
piece of Oliver Cromwell, £11 5s. (Lincoln); Marie 
Antoinette medal, by Wideman, on her marriage, 
416 tos. (Baldwin); Charles 1. £3-piece (Oxford), 
1643, 411 12s. 6d. (Ferrardent); crown (Tower 
Mint), £12 15s. (Spink); Charles II. half-crown, 
1663, £17 (Baldwin) ; and officer’s gold medal for 
the Battle of Chateauguay, North America, Octo- 
ber 26, 1813, presented to Lieutenant-Colonel de 
Saluberry, 60th Foot, who was in command, £128 . 
(Hawke).—G/obe,; March 11. 


A AAAAAAAAAALA 


PUBLICATIONS OF ARCH ZOLOGICAL 
SOCIETIES, 


THE annual volume of Proceedings of the Scottish 
Society of Antiquaries, vol. xlii., 1907-08, is some- 
what thinner than its predecessors, but its con- 
tents are fully up to their usual high level. Of 
the twenty-one papers, we can mention but a few. 
Perhaps the most important is the fresh instalment 
of Mr. F. R. Coles’s “Report on Stone Circles,” 
dealing this time with the north-east district of 
Perthshire, and illustrated, as usual, by measured 
plans and drawings. Among the papers dealing 
with discoveries and prehistoric relics are notices of 
cinerary urns found in Fife, Aberdeenshire, and 
Ross-shire ; of a bronze dagger with horn handle 
found in Orkney, a workshop for flint implements in 
Wigtonshire, and of prehistoric kitchen middens in 
Haddingtonshire—one with a superimposed stone 
floor. Bishop Dowden sends a paper containing 
some important notes on Scottish ecclesiastical history 
in the thirteenth century; and Mr. A, O. Curle 
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describes a recently found manuscript book which 
contains ‘‘ The Kitchen and Buttery Accounts of the 
Earl of Angus’s Household, in Glasgow and the 
Canongate, from June to November, 1608.” Pipe 
Bannerets of Reay’s Fencible Highlanders (1794- 
1802) ; a fifteenth-century manuscript in the Advo- 
cates’ Library of Zhe Afirror of the Life of Christ ; 
and the churchyards of Prestonpans, are among the 
many other subjects discussed in this volume, 


~~ a 
The contents of vol. xv. of the Journal of the Chester 
Archeological Society are of varied interest. Many 
members will turn first to the paper by the late Earl 
Egerton of Tatton on ‘‘ The Cheshire Gentry in 1715,’’ 
drawn from the Ashley Hall portraits at Tatton, 
illustrated by ten good reproductions. Dr. J. C. Bridge 
gives some extracts from “ The Diary of Nehemiah 
Griffith, Esq., of Rhual Mold, for the Year 1715,” 
which, besides illustrating the life of a country gentle- 
man of t!.e period, contain interesting references to 
the 1715 rebellion. Mr. Griffith was no Jacobite. 
It is pleasant to see allusions to book-buying at 
Chester, and to book-lending to his friends. The 
1715 rebellion is further illustrated by some letters 
from a Scotch prisoner-of-war at Liverpool, and 
others concerning his release. The Rev. E. A. Fish- 
bourne sends a well-illustrated paper on the archi- 
tectural history of the church of Gresford—a church 
of much interest and presenting sundry difficulties 
of explanation. Mr. James Hall describes ‘‘ Acton 
Church and Dorfold Hall,” with plates of both, those 
of the latter showing an old Tudor mansion, beauti- 
ful externally and internally. The volume also con- 
tains papers on ‘‘ The Burton Parish Registers,” by 
the Rev. P. F. A. Morrell, and ‘*S. Oswald’s 
Reredos ; and the Frescoes in Chester Cathedral,” 
by Archdeacon Barber. The miscellaneous section 
contains a brief reference to what must have been a 
delightful lecture, given before the society by that 
veteran antiquary, Dr. T. N. Brushfield, on ‘* Travel- 
ling during the Georgian Era.”’ 


2 @¢$ a 

The October-December, 1908, part of the Journal 
of the Cork Historical and Archeological Society 
completes vol. xiv. The leading article is a historical 
and architectural account of ‘‘ The Monastery of St. 
Brigid, Kilcrea, and the Castle of the MacCarthys,” 
by Mr. T. J. Westropp, illustrated by views of the 
picturesque ruins and plans. Canon Courtenay 
Moore writes on ‘‘The Mitchelstown Caves—Des- 
mond’s Cave,” and the papers on the Penns and 
their descendants in Co. Cork, and on the O’Mahony 
Septs are continued. 


~ S «2 

The Journal of the Friends’ Historical Society, vol. vi., 
No. I, contains facsimiles of two proclamations of 
William and Mary, dated 1690, relating to William 
Penn ; some letters of 1664, describing the sufferings 
of Friends in the Isle of Man; notes on “ Edinburgh 
Meeting-Houses”; an account of Thomas Taylor 
(c. 1621-1684), originally one of Cromwell’s Ironside 
captains ; and much other valuable matter relating to 
the early history of the Quakers, both in this country 
and in America, 

vol. V. 








PROCEEDINGS OF ARCHAOLOGICAL 

SOCIETIES. 
SociETY OF ANTIQUARIES. — February 4.— Dr. 
C. H. Read, President, in the chair.—Mr. William 
Dale submitted a report as local secretary for Hamp- 
shire, with special reference to recent finds of Neo- 
lithic implements, and of Roman coins and pottery 
on the site of Clausentum.—The Rev. Lewis Gilbert- 
son exhibited a Gnostic gold ring of the thirteenth 
century found in London, and an early example of 
a seal-topped silver spoon.-—Mr. P. M. Johnston 
exhibited some pieces of early glazing from North 
Stoke Church, Sussex, temporarily removed for 
releading. 

February 11.—Dr. Philip Norman, Treasurer, in 
the chair. — Mr. Miller Christy exhibited a large, 
ancient brazen knocker, which was for a long period 
on the front-door of a small farmhouse, known as 
Brazenhead, at Lindsell, near Dunmow, in Essex. 
It was, he explained, a thick, weighty casting, con- 
sisting of a circular disc about 16 inches in diameter, 
with a narrow raised rim, and had in the centre, 
standing up in very bold relief to a height of about 
6 inches, the head of a lion or leopard, surrounded by 
tapering rolls of hair, which radiated outwards nearly 
to the rim, the whole being exceedingly well executed 
and lifelike. In the creature’s mouth was a modern 
rough iron ring, which knocked on the rim of the 
disc. The original ring was, no doubt, of bronze and 
considerably larger. Mr. Christy suggested that the 
knocker belonged to the thirteenth century, and was 
of English work. It was, he said, impossible to 
suppose that so fine and costly a knocker could ever 
have been made for the door of an inconsiderable 
farmhouse, and he surmised that it came originally 
from some religious house. Probably, however, it 
was not monastic spoil, for the farm appeared (though 
the evidence was not quite conclusive) to have been 
known as the Brazenhead (doubtless because of this 
knocker being on its door) since at least the year 
1500, and perhaps earlier. The knocker has been 
noticed (as “‘a wolf's head of brass”) by most-of the 
Essex historians, beginning with Holman (about 
1710). Mr. Christy alluded briefly to the somewhat 
similar, but probably earlier, knockers at Durham 
(apparently a griffin’s head) and at Brasenose College, 
Oxford (apparently a monkey’s head), and to one or 
two others. He was glad, he said, to be able to 
announce that arrangements had been made for the 
acquisition of the example in question by the British 
Museum.—Mr. O. M. Dalton communicated some 
notes on a covered silver bowl of the ninth or tenth 
century, probably of English work, and a Persian dish 
of the fourth century with a figure of Sapor If.—Mr. 
W. de C. Prideaux exhibited a pewter coffin chalice 
of unusual form, with a paten inscribed IHC MERCI, 
found in a grave on the site of Abbotsbury Abbey 
Church ; also a rubbing of the casement of the brass 
of an Abbot of Bindon, ¢. 1320, and a palimpsest 
brass inscription from Litton Cheney, Dorset. 

February 18.—Sir Richard Holmes, V.P., in the 
chair.—Mr. Reginald Smith read a second paper on 
the Gallo-Roman redware found on Pudding-pan 
Rock, Herne Bay, and, on behalf of the subscribers, 
presented the diver’s report of an expedition to the 
site last year. Stormy weather interfered with the 
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diving operations, and only three fragments were 
recovered by Mr. Pollard, the largest being coarse 
ware of uncertain date. Another was part of a dish 
belonging to the Rock series; and the third, found 
at the distance of a mile, belonged to a small cup 
with engine-turned frieze, of thinner and better ware, 
dating from the first century. Details were given of 
forty-two specimens examined in various collections 
since January, 1907: all presented the same features 
as before, the forms, colour, texture, and potters’ 
names, precisely corresponding to those of the former 
series, except for one new name and one new variety 
of a recognized form, stamped by the same potter 
who made the prototype. As many as 280 autheati- 
cated specimens from the Rock have now been 
catalogued, of which 213 bear legible potters’ stamps. 
There are sixteen different forms, including four 
groups of three sizes, and thirty-six names of potters, 
many of whom are known to have worked at Lezoux, 
Puy-de-Déme. If the theory is correct, that this red- 
ware formed part of the cargo of a boat wrecked on the 
Rock on its way from the Gaulish coast to London, 
it follows that these potters were contemporaries, and 
the available evidence points to 160-190 A.D. as the 
period of their activity. Only unornamented speci- 
mens are found on the site, and the absence of 
‘* figured” vases and ‘‘applied” decoration suggests 
that there was a brief intermediate period when 
nothing but plain ware was manufactured at Lezoux. 
Specimens dredged from Pudding-pan Rock were 
exhibited by Messrs. Sparshott, Warner, and Evans, 
and Dr. Hayward, the first-named also sending three 
Neolithic flint implements recovered in the same 
way.—The Director exhibited a bronze sacrificial 
bowl with two fixed handles, found in the Thames 
near Walton, and dating from the latter part of the 
first century. It is of excellent workmanship and 
well preserved. A certain number have been found 
in Northern Europe, but all were probably made in 
Italy. — Atheneum, February 27. 


eA a 2S 
Mr. J. P. Gibson presided at the meeting of the 
NEWCASTLE SOCIETY OF ANTIQUARIES on Feb- 
ruary 24, when sundry interesting exhibits were 
made. Among others, Mr. Blair exhibited a rare 
list of Freemasons’ lodges, dated 1854, sent by the 
Rev. Canon Walker of Whalton, and read some 
notes by the Rector. It was stated that when books 
were being rearranged at Milbourne Hall the list 
referred to was found behind one of the shelves, 
The list was so valuable that Canon Walker had it 
bound for better preservation. It was noteworthy 
that the list did not contain the name of any lodge 
in Newcastle. The lodges were at that time usually 
held in inns and coffee-houses, and were often named 
after them. There was ‘‘The Fencers” Lodge, 
which inn, he thought, was at Winlaton or Whick- 
ham, and it was probable the present ‘‘ Industry ” 
Lodge at Gateshead was descended from ‘‘ The 
Fencers,” in which there was a number of operative 
Masons. The lodge with the earliest date, Mr. Blair 
remarked, was at Stockton.—On behalf of Mr. J. C. 
Hodgson, a vice-president, Mr. R, Oliver Heslop 
read extracts from a paper on “ The Early Owners 
of Eslington.”—Mr, Maberly Phillips read a paper 


*©On Flint-Knapping and Flint-Pits at Brandon, 
Suffolk.” 
ss « 2% 


The monthly meeting of the SociETY OF ANTI- 
QUARIES OF SCOTLAND was held on March 8, 
Dr. George Macdonald in the chair. In the first 
paper, Mr. James E. Cree gave an account of the 
excavation of two caves, with remains of Iron Age 
occupation, on the estate of Archerfield, Dirleton, 
situated quite near each other in a small bay a mile 
to the west of Fidra Point. Refuse of the food of 
the occupants was plentiful, including bones of oxen, 
sheep, and swine. There were also a number of 
shells. The bones of a dog also occurred, and the 
red deer was represented by antlers made into 
implements. Artificial relics included a quern-stone, 
a small whetstone, an iron knife, a small iron spear- 
head, a pick made of an antler, a spindle-wheel of 
deer horn, etc.—The second paper, by Dr. G. A. 
Fothergill, dealt with Scottish samplers, those speci- 
mens of the industry and skill in embroidery of the 
small children of a time gone by which were once so 
common, and to which no higher tribute can be paid 
than the modern rage for collecting them, so that 
they now possess a market value corresponding to 
their age and quaintness of character. The result of 
his recent examination of a number sufficiently repre- 
sentative of their types was that the Scottish examples 
executed in the latter part of the eighteenth and 
early part of the nineteenth century were superior in 
pictorial effect and general decorative character to 
those done in England. It is known that samplers 
have been worked from the reign of Elizabeth, but 
the earliest English example now known is dated 
1643, and the earliest Scottish example, which is 
now in the National Museum, is dated 1660. After 
referring to the variety of design and technique of 
samplers of different periods and localities, he pro- 
ceeded to the description and exhibition of the best 
examples of different types. On the whole, the con- 
clusion was that, in the common schools of Scotland, 
the sampler, from the middle of the seventeenth 
century to the last quarter of the nineteenth, had 
preserved its original purpose, which was, firstly, 
instructive, and, secondly, to serve as a pattern for 
future use.—In the third paper, Mr. Alan Reid gave 
a description of the churchyard memorials of Cran- 
ston, Crichton, Blairgowrie, and Rattray, with photo- 
graphic illustrations.—The Rev. Angus Mackay, 
Westerdale, described a find of two bronze palstaves 
or flanged axes at Craig-a-Bhodach, in the parish of 
Farr, Sutherland. They were found lying together 
on a ledge of the rock, and, though very similar in 
size and shape, had evidently been produced from 
different moulds, and might have been cast in the 
locality, stone moulds having occurred in several 
parts of the far north. 
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BRITISH NUMISMATIC SOCIETY, February 24.—Mr. 
W. J. Andrew, President, in the chair.—The President 
continued his tentative contributions to ‘* A Numis- 
matic History of the Reign of Stephen,” with a section 
on the Duke’s money, coins of Robert and William, 
Earl of Gloucester; Baldwin de Redvers, Earl of 
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Exeter and Devon; William de Moion, Earl of 
Somerset and Dorset ; and of Patrick, Earl of Salis- 
bury and Wilts ; quoting Hoveden’s record that, 
when Duke Henry, afterwards Henry II., came over, 
he issued a new coinage, and not he only, but also the 
Bishops, Earls, and Barons, coined their own money. 
To Henry’s first expedition, in 1149, Mr. Andrew 
assigned the profile types of the class Kuding sup. ii., 
ii., Nos. 9and 11 ; and to his then adherents, William, 
Earl of Gloucester, and Patrick, Earl of Salisbury, 
coins bearing. similar reverses struck at Wareham and 
Salisbury, the latter being No. 21, the full legends of 
which he believed to be: Obv. PATRI COM. ; rev. 
STANNING:ON:SA. Henry passed through England 
to Carlisle to be knighted at Whitsuntide, 1149, where 
a coin reading IOHAN: ON :CA was probably issued 
on that occasion. In 1153 he landed with his forces, 

probably at Wareham and Christchurch, which were 
then held by William of Gloucester, proceeding by 
Sherborne to Bruton, and thence by Devizes to 
Malmesbury and Wallingford. The Earls of the 

West of England rose in his cause, and the evidence 

of the money preserved to us of this period closely 

corroborates that of the chronicles and charters. The 

general type issued was Hks. 260, and of Henry’s own 

money we find the mints of Wareham, Sherborne, 

Taynton (?), Wivelescombe, and Malmesbury ; whilst 

of his Earls’ coinage we have Wareham, Dorchester, 

and Devizes, as the mints of William of Gloucester, 

Dunster and Christchurch of William de Moion, and 

Exeter of Baldwin de Redvers. To the siege of 
Lincoln in 1144 he assigned certain coins of type 

Hks. 269, which bore on the obverse the name 

ROBET, which be believed represented Robert, Earl of 
Gloucester, and he suggested that they were issued 

for the payment of the garrison. He also attributed 

other coins to the mints of Devizes, Malmesbury, and 

Sherborne, which are varieties of Hks. type 270. 

—Mr. Shirley Fox, R.B.A., exhibited a short-cross 

penny of Henry II. and eight groats of Henry VI. 

He pointed out that all the groats showed a flawed 

pellet, and attributed the flaw, which breaks down the 

circumference of the pellet, to the punch used in 

sinking the die. He then advanced the theory that 

the dies used for some of the short-cross pennies were 

not engraved in the usual way, and he maintained 

that the design reproduced upon the coins was sunk 

into the die by means of a variety of punches. The 

straight lines and curves of the inscription and design 

on the obverse of the penny were classified by Mr. 

Fox, and in support of his theory he established the 

fact that the very: great number of different markings 

on the coin are disiributable into as few as ten groups. 

From this he argued that ten punches were used by 

the die-sinker in producing the design and inscrip- 

tion dealt with. Mr. Fox illustrated his thesis by 

building up an enlarged facsimile of the short-cross 

penny by means of paper diagrams drawn to scale, 

and respectively representing the face of the particular 
punch adjudged to have been used. 
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A meeting of the GLASGOW ARCHAOLOGICAL 


Sociz1y was held on February 18, Dr. George 
Neilson in the chair. Mr. J. A. Balfour, F.R.Hist.S., 
read a paper on ‘‘ Recent Archeological Research 





in Arran.” Referring to the discovery of the Cell of 
St. Malaise, he said the cave in which it was was 
level with the approach. Steps were found to lead 
into the cave. ‘The north-east portion was paved, 
and had evidently been used for devotional purposes, 
the lower portion being used for domestic purposes. 
The total length of the cell was 38} feet, and its 
width 13 feet. A fireplace was also discovered. 
Of the runic inscriptions which Sir Daniel Wilson 
had observed in the cave only one was discovered. 
He also gave an interesting account of the King’s 
Cave, supposed to have been inhabited by Robert the 
Bruce when he was in hiding in Arran. In one 
portion of the cave the remnants of an ancient fire 
were found—ashes of wood and peat mixed with 
portions of calcined shells and minute fragments oi 
bone. There was also found a small portion of a 
bronze ornament engraved on one side with Celtic 
ornamentation.—Mr. C. C. S. Parsons read a paper 
on ‘The Development of the Rapier Hilt and its 
Successors,’’ and an interesting collection of rapiers 
was exhibited. 
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The tenth annual meeting of the LONDON Topo- 
GRAPHICAL SOCIETY was held on February 19, when 
the President, Lord Rosebery, spoke on the history 
of Whitehall Palace, and on the characteristics of 
Inigo Jones’s original design, Many old prints, 
maps, and plans, relating to the palace were on view. 
Lord Rosebery remarked that the Stuarts would 
have done well in their own interest to give Inigo 
Jones a free hand. Had they spent the money they 
squandered otherwise in realizing the plan of Inigo 
Jones, it would have stood in mitigation of the 
judgment of history ; and as we passed by the stately 
facade of the palace we could have said, ‘‘ The 

were bad Kings, but after all they left us that.” 
Lord Rosebery concluded with some remarks on the 
transitoriness of London, a city in which our lease 
ended just as our judiciously constructed house was 
coming to pieces, and urged on the society to 
record carefully what was worth preserving of a 
great city built for the business exigences of a lease- 


hold tenure. 

25 a) 25 
The sixth meeting of the session of the CHESTER 
ARCHAOLOGICAL SOCIETY was held on March 16, 
when Major P. T. Godsal read a paper on ‘‘ The 
Conquest of Britain by the Angles in the Light of 
Military Science,” the object of the lecture — to 
show how military principles co-ordinate and explain 
all the evidence, whether derived from records or 
vestiges. The lecturer contended that the scheme 
of the Angles was to paralyze Britain by taking its 
strategic and commercial centre, London ; and then 
to hold the waterway of the Thames until every 
stronghold of the Britons south of it had been 
destroyed. The organization to carry out this plan 
was to be found in the national system of the Angles; 
the leader in A®lla, the first Bretwalda. Major 
Godsal told the story of the invasion, and of the 
taking of Chester, and described the part played by 
the monks of Bangor, and the mili reasons for 
their destruction by Aithelfrith. He said that the 
characteristics of the three tribes were that the 
U2 
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Angles were a King-governed people; the Saxons, 
clans under chieftains; while the Jutes were nautical 
folk. He also pointed out that a marked feature of 
the invasion of Britain by the Angles was that 
colonization went hand in hand with conquest—in 
fact the invaders conquered by colonizing; they 
declined to live in towns, but destroyed them all. 

On March 17 the society made a visit to the 
cathedral, when the Archdeacon of Chester described 
and explained the mosaics, 

2% 
At the meeting of the SociETy OF BIBLICAL 
ARCHAZOLOGY on March 10, Mr. H. R. Hall spoke 
on ‘‘ The Excavations in Crete, and their Connection 
with Egypt and Palestine.” 


At a February meeting of the CAMBRIDGE ANTI- 
QUARIAN SOCIETY, the Rev. F. G. Walker lectured 
on ‘‘Comberton Maze and the Origin of Mazes.”’ 
He said that, on first beginning the study of these 
quaint devices, one had the notion that they were 
places of amusement. But on searching further one 
found that these things had existed in England from 
Roman times, and that in what were called the 
classical lands they went back to 2500-2000 B.C. 
Moreover, throughout the whole the pattern used was 
almost identical; and thus one was led to the conclu- 
sion that this device had a deeper meaning, and was 
but the conventional representation of some old myth. 
Mr. Walker described the purely sepulchral or archi- 
tectural labyrinths of olden days, including that of 
Hawara, the celebrated tomb of Clusium, the Cyclops 
labyrinth at Argolis, near Nauphia, and the cele- 
brated Cretan one of Knossos. As time passed on 
the religious notion was lost sight of, and among the 
Romans the labyrinth became but a decoration for 
their floors or a game cut in the turf. A number of 
illustrations were shown of the mazes of various 
countries and ages. Coming to those of England, 
the lecturer said the combination of circumstances 
made one hesitate before condemning the belief that 
some of these village mazes were originally cut during 
the 400 years of Roman rule and influence in Britain. 
Though he would not go so far as to say outright that 
the maze at Comberton was made in Roman times, 
yet the accumulating evidence continually brought 
before him of the Roman settlement of that part of 
Cambridgeshire certainly prevented him from saying 
that such an origin was unlikely. An interesting 
view thrown on the screen was that showing the 
Comberton maze as it will be when the restoration 
according to the plan prepared by Mr. Walker, in 
accordance with its original design, is completed. 
Its name now, and formerly, was the ‘‘ Mazles.” It 
used in bygone days to be recut every three years. 
In conclusion, Mr. Walker illustrated and described 
a number of ornamental garden mazes. 

At another meeting of the society later in the same 
month, Dr. F. J. Allen lectured, with lantern views, 
on ‘‘Church Towers of Cambridgeshire: their Relation 
to the Principal Towers of England.” 


~ as 
The history of the old Ouse Bridge at York, which 
was demolished in 1810, and which the historian 
Camden described as “the mightiest arch I ever 





saw,” formed the subject of a paper by Dr. W. H. 
Evelyn to the members of the YORK ARCHZZOLOGICAL 
SOCIETY on February 23. Dr. Evelyn, referring to 
the predecessors of the bridge described by Camden, 
said that the only reference to the first bridge was its 
collapse in 1154, when it fell under the weight of the 
enormous crowds who came to welcome St. William, 
Archbishop of York, on his return from Rome. The 
following bridge carried, in addition to St. William’s 
Chapel, the felons’ prison, the City Hall, the toll- 
booth, and the Maison Dieu, no less than forty-eight 
shops, tenements, and houses. The two central 
arches were carried away on January 12, 1564, by a 
flood due to a sudden thaw. Twelve houses, which 
were built upon the arches, were carried away, and 
twelve people drowned. These arches were replaced 
by the famous single arch, which was claimed to be 
unparalleled in England, and only equalled by the 
Rialto Bridge. Dr. Evelyn gave some interesting 
details from the city chamberlain’s accounts of the 
cost of erecting the bridge, the wages paid, and 
agreements with Christopher Walmisley, the ‘free 
mason” who built it, and who, with another “ chief 
mason,’’ received 6s. $d. weekly in wages, the others 
receiving 5s. 8d. 


On March 6 the members of the LONDON AND 
MIDDLESEX ARCHOLOGICAL SOCIETY visited the 
Record Office under the guidance of Mr. Hubert 
Hall, who described the numerous historical relics 
inspected. Among these were the priceless collection 
of early seals and rolls ; the famous Doomsday Book ; 


“a record (the earliest extant) made on paper in the 


reign of Edward III. ; the signature of Guido Faux, 
both before and after he had been found guilty of 
treason; the Papal Bull, with the gold seal, ap- 
pointing King Henry VIII. the Defender of the 
Faith ; the log of the Victory, describing the Battle 
of Trafalgar; Wellington’s dispatch announcing the 
victory of Waterloo ; the roll showing the register of 
swan marks in the fifteenth century ; and the oaken 
treasure chest in which the old regalia robes of the 
English sovereigns were kept. 
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Reviews and Motices > 
of Mew Books. 


[Publishers are requested to be so good as always to 
mark clearly the prices of books sent for review, as 
these notices are intended to be a practical aid to 
book-buying readers. | 


ElisTORY AND ANTIQUITIES OF THE COUNTY OF 
DuRHAM. By Robert Surtees, F.S.A. Sunder- 
land and District Section. Sunderland: Hié//s 
and Co., 1908. 4to., pp. 223. Price 15s. net. 

Surtees’ great Durham work is one of the classics 
of antiquarian history ; but, like many other valued 
books of lasting importance, it is now scarce, and 
commands a good price. There will certainly be 
many Northern antiquaries who will be very glad of 
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the opportunity which Messrs. Hills, of Sunderland, 
have now offered them of acquiring one section of 
Surtees’ book, presented in a well-printed, hand- 
some form, at a moderate price. The publishers 
have not attempted the costly task of reproducing 
this section on the original scale. The illustrations 
and coats of arms are omitted—omissions much to 
be regretted, no doubt, but natural and, indeed, 
inevitable in the circumstances. We are glad to see 
that no attempt has been made to edit Surtees, 
Purchasers of this work will have before them the 
original text and pedigre:s, even the spelling, 
punctuation, and capitals of the author having been 
preserved. In one respect this reprint shows a 
marked advance on the original issue, for satis- 
factorily full indexes of names, pedigrees, and places, 
etc., have been supplied. The publishers state that 
if the demand for this reprint of the first section of 
Surtees’ History justifies the undertaking, they pro- 
pose to proceed at intervals with other sections of 
the county. We sincerely hope that the response 
will be so gratifying as to cause the early publication 
of the remaining sections. Meanwhile we are grate- 
ful to Messrs. Hills for the handsome volume before 
us, There is a large-paper issue, limited to fifty 
copies, at the price of 31s. 6d. net. 


THE ITINERARY OF JOHN LELAND. Parts VII. 
and VIII. Edited by Lucy Toulmin Smith. 
London: George Bell and Son:, 1909. 4to., 
pp. x, 216. Price 12s, net. 

Every topographical writer or student cannot fail 
to be grateful to Miss Toulmin Smith for her 
industry and skill in producing this much needed 
edition of Leland’s notes on almost every part of 
England and Wales in the time of Henry VIII. 
This fourth volume (the whole work is to be com- 
pleted in five volumes) embraces a variety of matters 
in very different parts of the kingdom. Information 
is supplied as to portions of almost every county, as 
well as to the Channel Islands. There are full notes 
on Kent, which are here brought together from the 
Collectanea as well as from the Itinerary proper. 
A sketch map of this county is supplied, on which 
the sequence of Leland’s somewhat complicated 
journeys is attempted. He sums up the county with 
much terseness : 

‘The commodities of Kent, as fertilite, wood, 
pasture, catel, fisch, foule, ryvers, havens with 
shippes emong the V a most famose, & royale 
castelles & townes, & the faith of Christe there firste 
restorid. .. . The King hymself was borne yn 
Kent. Kent is the key of al Englande.” 

One of the five ports was Romney, but the sea 
was then two miles from the town, and the place 
was so sore decayed that where ‘‘ ther wher iii great 
paroches & chirches sumtyme is now scant one wel 
maynteined.” He adds that there were those living 
who remembered the days when ships came hard up 
to the town, and, strange to say, “cast ancres yo 
one of the chyrch yardes.” 

Leland’s writings have a distinct value for almost 
every class of reader, inasmuch as he was himself 
a man of exceptionally varied tastes and keen 
observation for the days in which he lived. Not 
only does he give. lists of religious houses and 


hospitals, of towns and ports, of forests and woods, 
and of ague dulces et salse of most of the counties, 
together with brief accounts of the present and past 
condition of all places of importance, but he makes 
entries of most diversified matters that attracted his 
attention during his journeys. Thus in this volume 
he rarely passed a stone bridge without noting it ; 
he records the occurrence of Roman bricks at 
St. Martin’s, Canterbury, and of Caen stone at 


‘ Bristol Castle and the church of Tewkesbury, as 


well as various quarries in different parts ; finds of 
Roman coins and other remains in nine or ten 
places ; earthworks and dykes; the sanctuary and 
frith-stool inscription at Beverley; the fair and 
merchants of the Steelyard at Boston; relics of 
King Arthur at Dover Castle ; fossil fir-tree roots in 
peat moss; freshwater fish in Shropshire, Cheshire, 
and Lancashire, and oysters, mussels, and mullet of 
Kent ; and Whitsuntide games in Leicestershire. 
Moreover, these excellently indexed volumes are a 
perfect treasure-house for the genealogist. Only 
those who have often had occasion to consult the 
old editions of Leland’s works can have any idea of 
the wearisome nature of prolonged searches for scraps 
of information. 


* * * 
OLD Lonpon: Fifty Reproductions of Old En- 
gravings. Compiled by Walter L. McNay. 
‘London: Alexander Moring, Lid. [1909]. Small 
4to. Price 3s. 6d. net. 

Between its sober brown covers this volume coa- 
tains a feast of good things for the lover and student 
of old London. The fifty plates, which seem to have 
been remarkably well chosen, are good reproductions 
of prints and engravings dating, for the most part, 
from the eighteenth and early nineteenth centuries, 
Opposite each plate is the title of the original from 
which it is taken, with a brief but competent descrip- 
tion by Mr. McNay. Old London Bridge (with and 
without the houses); the Marshalsea; the Royal 
Cobourg Theatre ; Cornhill ; Winchester Street, 
London Wall ; old Blackfriars Bridge ; the East India 
House ; old St, Paul’s; Temple Bar ; the Strand and 
Exeter Change ; Olympic Theatre ; old Westminster 
Bridge; Caxton’s house in the Almonry ; Bucking- 
ham House —these are samples of the subjects. 
London topographers will delight in this volume. As 
we turn the pages we roll the years back, and in 
many of the pictures see not only the old buildings, 
but watch the people and the ways of life, the 
costumes and the carriages and the lights of bygone 
days. Where all are so good it is difficult to select 
any plates for special mention, but we are glad to 
meet with a reproduction of J. T. Smith’s etching 
(1789) of the old house at the west corner of Chancery 
Lane, pulled down in 1799, which was so fine an 
example of the bracketed front and projecting stories 
of the reign of Edward VI. A capital view of Cheap- 
side about 1750 shows the long array of overhanging 
shop sigas. The plate of Sweedon’s Passage, Grub 
Street, shows one of the oldest houses standing in 
London in 1791. Another of a house with a foliated 
front on the west side of Little Moorfields shows 
Thames fishermen trailing nets through the streets, 
asking for assistance. The fascination of this 
charmingly produced book cannot easily be exhausted, 
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ENGLISH CHURCH ARCHITECTURE FROM THE 
EARLIEST TIMES TO THE REFORMATION. By 
G. A. T. Middleton, A.R.I.B.A. Many illustra- 
tions. London: Francis Griffiths, 1909. Crown 
8vo., pp. 118. Price 2s. 6d. net. 

This neat volume is the second in a ‘ Library of 
First Principles.” The idea is to give such explana- 
tions and descriptions as will be useful, both to 
younger students and to members of the general 
public who take an intelligent interest in the history of 
architectural development. Within its limits the book 
is likely to serve this very useful purpose in a satisfac- 
tory manner, though there is such a wealth of illustra- 
tions that the text is reduced to somewhat exiguous 








CHANCEL ARCH, ADEL CHURCH. 


proportions. But the illustrations are invaluable 
exponents of Mr. Middleton’s theme. A simple draw- 
ing makes a point clearer than a page of text. Most 
of the illustrations are sketches of details or measured 
drawings, which will increase the value of the little 
book to professional students. We are kindly 
allowed to reproduce one drawing as an example. 
The sketch above shows a portion of the chancel 
arch of Adel Church, Yorkshire, illustrating one of 
the enrichments borrowed from embroidery — viz., 
the cross billet, representing the tutton-hole stitch. 
A volume so handy and so informing should appeal to 
a wide public, 


GREAT MASTERS OF DUTCH AND FLEMISH PAINT- 
ING. By W. Bode, translated by Margaret L. 
Clarke. With many illustrations. London: 
Duckworth and Co., 1909. 8vo., pp. x, 358. 
Price 7s. 6d. net. 

This is, we believe, the first volume of the admir- 
able ‘‘ Red Library” not devoted to a single artist. 
In the history of art, as of any other human endeavour, 
this is perhaps inevitable, and may be useful. The 
output or the life of one artist may be too brief to fill 
one volume worthily, and yet well call for treatment. 
We could not expect a whole treatise on a Ter Borch 
or a Metsu, and there may not be enough left or 
known of a Praxiteles or Myron from antiquity to 
justify separate treatment. Such exceptions will, 
however, as we hope, rather remain exceptions in 
this series, for it is not ‘‘schools,” but men, that 
seem to. give the ‘‘Red Books” their stamp and 

uality. 

‘ The title which has been substituted for the 

“ Rembrandt und seine Zeitgenossen ” of the original 

leads to a moment’s disappointment when we find 

nothing about Memlinc and the other Flemish 

‘‘ primitives,” whose work has for some a greater 

charm than the still life of Kalf, and even the genre 

of Jan Steen. But it is not to be denied that Dr. Bode, 
with the authority of his position and the supple and 
fluent method of his treatment of these Flemish and 

Dutch masters, has produced a valuable work which 

it is good to have in English dress, well translated 

and handsomely illustrated. His theme runs from 

Rembrandt to Rubens. We read of Maes, the apt 

follower of his even greater master, the veteran king 

of the Dutch painters ; and near the end of the story 
we have a charming word-portrait of Rubens’ in- 
fatuation for his young wife, Helena Fourment. 

There is no better instance in the volume of Dr. 

Bode’s thorough and yet easy appreciation of a less 

known master than the extremely interesting chapter 

on Adriaen Brouwer, for the exhilarating anecdotes 
of whom we must send the reader to the book itself. 

The chapters on “The Dutch Genre Picture,” 

‘* Landscape Painting in Holland,” and ‘ Dutch 

Still-Life,” interspersed among the biographies, are 

model essays.—W. H. D. 


* * * 


THE GRATEFUL DgapD: The History of a Folk- 
Story. By G. H. Gerould, B. Litt. (Oxon.). 
London: D. Nutt (for the Folk-Lore Society), 
1908. Demy 8vo., pp. x, 177. Price tos, 6d. net. 

In the earlier years of its useful existence the Folk- 
Lore Society devoted itself chiefly to the collection, 
classification, and preservation of material. More 
recently its publications have usually taken the form 
of monographs dealing with one aspect of the wide 
field of folk-lore, with one country or one legend or 
theme. Of this class is the volume before us. 
Legends of gratitude shown by the dead—gratitude 
for interment of the unburied corpse, for faithfulness 
in one way or another—towards living benefactors 
are extraordinarily numerous. The stories often in- 
volve other themes, and in various combinations they 
touch a wide reach of legend and tradition. They 
are found all over the world, while in literature they 
may be traced in Cicero’s story of Simonides, in the 
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apocryphal Book of Tobit, in plays of Lope de Vega 

and Calderon, of George Peele, Massinger and Rowe, 

and in medieval French romances. The valuable 
bibliography with which Mr. Gerould prefaces his 
study gives reference to variants in the tales of 

Armenia, Kussia, Annam, Servia, Poland, Bohemia, 

Hungary, and elsewhere. Our old friend “ Jack the 

Giant Killer” finds a place in this connection. Mr. 

Gerould discusses the main theme, and the subsidiary 

themes with which it is so frequently found in com- 

bination, very carefully and thoroughly. The subject 
was treated in 1888 in a masterly manner, and as 
thoroughly as it could be treated at that date, in 

Hippe’s monograph, Untersuchungen 2« der mittel- 

englischen Romanze von Sir Amadas; but in the 

last twenty years much new material has accumulated, 
and it has become increasingly clear that the ‘‘ Grate- 
ful Dead” theme must be studied in relation to its 
combination with other themes before any safe or 
satisfactory conclusions can be arrived at. The 
weakness of Hippe’s work is his neglect of the allied 
tales with which the ‘‘ Grateful Dead” story is so 
frequently interwoven. It is not at all unlikely 
that further research and the comparative study of 
additional material may by-and-by lead to a modifica- 
tion of Mr. Gerou!d’s own conclusions, regarding the 
development of the story from the root idea of the 
sacredness of burial, and the method and sources of 
its growth by accretion ; but in the meantime he has 

rovided folk-lorists with a study as fascinating as it 

Is erudite. 

* *k * 

THE ROYAL STUARTS IN THEIR CONNECTION WITH 
ART AND LeTTerRsS. By W. G. Blaikie Murdoch. 
Frontispiece. Edinburgh: 7, and J. Gray and 
Co., 1908. 8vo., pp. 309. Price 6s. net. 

Mr. Blaikie Murdoch is a born hero-worshipper. 
A devoted adherent of the Royal Stuarts, he is keenly 
alive to the artistic and art-loving side of their 
character, which has fascinated so many men and 
women besides the author of this comely little volume. 
When an author declares that his book is written as 
‘*the expression of frank and avowed affection for the 
Stuarts and those who supported them,” we know that 
criticism will not be its strongest point; and Mr. 
Blaikie Murdoch’s enthusiasm is not always convinc- 
ing. The Stuarts were in many instances the friends 
and lovers of art and of artistic work, and in a few 
cases were no despicable art-workers themselves. 
Mr. Blaikie Murdoch has found a congenial theme 
in tracing and glorifying the many links between 
the Stuarts and art and letters, and in making the 
most of their own contributions thereto. It must not 
.be supposed that the book is a mere enthusiastic 
glorification of the Royal House. Its author has 
enthusiasm and to spare, but he also has wide know- 
ledge, a lively sympathy with all art-workers, and 
considerable bibliographical learning. Each section 
is prefaced by a note on ‘‘ Authorities,” and is fully 
referenced. From the days of King James I. of 
Scotland to the last sad years of the exiled Stuarts Mr. 
Blaikie Murdoch pursues his quest ; and although we 
are no great admirers of the ill-fated family from the 
historical and political point of view, and, face the 
author, by ro means regret their exclusion from 
power, we like this volume, and can recommend it as 





a very interesting and readable study, based on wide 
and accurate knowledge, and illumined by warm 
human sympathy. The frontispiece is an artistic 
rarity—a reproduction of a drawing of a child’s head 
by Prince Charles Edward. 
*x x 
LONDON TOPOGRAPHICAL RecorpD. Vol v.  Illus- 
trated. Printed at the Chiswick Press for the 
London Topographical Society, 1908. Demy 
8vo., pp. 210. 

Besides the usual business details of the London 
Topographical Society’s finance, publications, and 
membership, and an account of the proceedings at 
the eighth annual meeting, including an address by 
Mr. T. Fairman Ordish, this handsome volume con- 
tains a considerable amount of valuable matter. The 
longest contribution is an account by Mr. Philip 
Norman of eight of the twenty-one City churches 
which escaped the Great Fire of 1666, when no less 
than eighty-six were either destroyed or badly injured. 
The eight are St. Olave’s, Hart Street, rich in Pepysian 
memories; All Hallows, Barking; St. Katherine 
Cree ; St. Andrew Undershaft ; St. Helen’s, Bishops- 
gate; St. Ethelburga, Bishopsgate Street —atiny church 
which has undergone many changes, but is closely 
associated with London history; St. Giles, Cripple- 
gate; and St. Bartholomew-the Great. The paper is 
illustrated* by some good photographic plates, and 
brings together a wealth of historical and topographica 
information. Another good article is that by Mr. 
Walter L. Spiers, which describes and elucidates the 
details of ‘*‘ Morden and Lea’s Plan of London, 1682.” 
Mr. Hilton Price continues his annotated lists of 
‘*Signs of Old London,’’ the present instalment 
covering Cornhill and its neighbouring alleys, Birchin 
Lane, Finch Lane, and Threadneedle Street. There 
are several illustrations from old bill-heads. Besides 
these three principal papers there are some further 
notes by Colonel Prideaux on Salway’s Plan of the 
Road from Hyde Park Corner to Counter’s Bridge ; 
and a brief note by Professor Lethaby on the drawings 
of old St. Paul’s by Sir Christopher Wren, which are 
at All Souls College, Oxford, and reproductions of 
which have been issued by the London Topographical 
Society among its publications for 1908. ‘ 

* * x 
THe RUTLAND MAGAZINE AND County His- 
TORICAL RecorpD. Vol. III., 1997-8, Edited 
by G. Phillips. Many illustrations. Oakham: 
C. Matkin, 1908. 8vo., pp. 260. Price 
14s. 6d. net. 

It is much tothe credit of the smallest county in 
England that it continues to support and produce its 
capital quarterly, the parts of which for the last two 
years form the volume before us. The contents are 
of varied interest. There are, as one would expect, 
several good articles on local parish history and 
descriptive of Rutland churches. The editor deals 
fully with North Luffenham, and with Exton, and 
also writes on ‘Oakham 300 Years Ago.’’ Mr. 
Crowther Beynon describes some local finds of 
Neolithic, Bronze Age, and Anglo-Saxon objects. 
Among many other readable and useful contributions 
in this pleasant miscellany we notice some ‘*‘ Extracts 
from Letters referring to Jacobite Plots, from the 
Manuscripts of Burley on the Hill”; a series of 
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extracts, mostly observations regarding animal and 
bird life, from a diary kept between 1736 and 1801 
by Thomas Barker, of Lyndon Hall, Rutland, who 
was brother-in-law to White of Selborne, whose 
tastes he seems to have shared; amusing and racy 
reminiscences of some old folks, and bygone ways 
of life in the fine old town of Stamford, from the pen 
of Mr, T. K.'B. Nevinson; a careful account of the 
‘* Literary Associations of Stamford,” by Mr. A. J. 
Waterfield ; and ‘‘ The Bell Gables of Rutland,’ by 
Mr. H. F. Traylen.. The illustrations throughout 
the volume are abundant and very good. We miss a 
table of contents and list of illustrations, and could 
wish that the index had been fuller. 
x kx x 

QUARTER SESSIONS, SEIZE QUARTIERS, etc. By 

William Lradbrook, P. Lucas, and P. C. 

Rushen. Walton-on-Thames: C. 4. Bernau, 

1909. 16mo., pp. 99. Price 2s. 6d. net. 

This is the filth volume in Mr. Bernau’s handy 
little ‘‘ Genealogist’s Pocket Library.” Like its 
predecessors, it is eminently practical, and, also like 
them, it most usefully directs the attention of the 
working genealogist to many possible byways and 
sources of information. In the first section Mr. 
Bradbrook shows by graphic extracts how strong a 
light is thrown by the records of Quarter Sessions on 
social life, as well as illustrates their usefulness to 
genealogical students. In the second section Mr. P. 


Lucas explains and discusses “Seize Quartiers and 
Ascending Pedigrees ’’; while Mr. P. C. Rushen 
completes a useful and handy little book by pointing 
out the value from a biographical and genealogical 
point of view of ‘‘ The Records of Patented Inven- 


tions.”’ 

x k x 

LIVERPOOL CASTLE AND ITS BUILDERS. By 
Charles R. Hand. Four illustrations. Liver- 
pool: Hand and Co., 1909. 8vo., pp. 37. 
Price 2s. 6d. 

It has sometimes been asserted that no castle 
existed at Liverpool till 1232, when it is said to have 
been built by William de Ferrers, In this slim volume, 
printed on one side only of each leaf, Mr. Hand 
makes out a good case for holding this to be a 
mistake. The castle was probably founded by Roger 
de Poictiers, to whom the Conqueror gave that portion 
of Lancashire lying between the Ribble and the 
Mersey, and it was probably an existing castle that 
King John enlarged and strengthened. Mr. Hand’s 
paper is very brief, but deserves study. The illustra- 
tions include an old drawing of the castle as it is 
supposed to have been in the time of King John; a 
portrait of the redoubtable Roger from an old print ; 
the castle in 1680; and a photograph of the base of 
a sandstone shaft from a window jamb of the castle, 
now in the Liverpool Museum. 

x kK * 

REBELS OF THE REFORMATION. By Wilkinson 
Sherren. London: Francis Griffiths, 1909. 
Fcap. 8vo., pp. 74. Price (paper) Is. net, and 
(cloth) Is. 6d. net. 

Mr. Wilkinson Sherren is known chiefly as a 
writer on Wessex in literature, and also of weird and 
uncommon novels ; but here he reveals himself as a 
student of the history and antiquities of the Reforma- 


tion period. He has collected and digested a good. 
deal of interesting matter on the “ rebellions” in 
various parts of England against the religious 
changes under Henry VIII., which is not to be 
found elsewhere in so compact a form. The little 
book is written brightly, clearly, and without con- 
troversy, and sheds not a little light on a neglected 
byway of history. 
* 


* x 

We have received an illustrated booklet, entitled 
The Story of Dumbarton Castle (Dumbarton, Bennett 
and Thomson), by William Chambers, which gives 
in sixty-four pages a readable sketch of the principal 
events in the history of the ancient and picturesque 
stronghold on the Clyde that has now finally ceased 
to be a place of arms, and has become a purely 
historical monument. Mr. Chambers adds a chapter 
on the ‘“ Dumbuck Crannog,” which is really super- 
fluous, and another on that relic of antiquity the 
**Old College Bow” at Dumbarton. Any profits 
from the sale of the booklet are to be devoted to the 
fund for establishing a Chair of Scottish History in 
Glasgow University. Its price is 9d., by post 10d. 


Correspondence. 


BOSHAM CHURCH. 
TO THE EDITOR, 

In reply to Mr. Harry Guy’s inquiry in the March 
number of the Antiguary re Bosham Church, work 
from 1070 to 1120 still exists there—namely, a pillar 
piscina, north aisle, large window in north wall of 
chancel, top stage of tower with corbel table of 
unusual design. There is nothing more worthy of 
notice till 1200-1220. This is on the authority of one 
of our famous archeologists who has specially devoted 
his time and talent to ecclesiastical architecture, 
especially in Sussex. I have quoted from my friend’s 
works. 

CAROLINE STEGGALL, 

The Croft, Southover, 

Lewes. 
March 16, 1909. 
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NoTE TO PUBLISHERS.— We shall be particularly 
obliged to publishers tf they will always state the price 
of books sent for review, 

TO INTENDING CONTRIBUTORS.— Unsolicited MSS, 
will always receive careful attention, but the Editor 
cannot return them if not accepted unless a fully 
stamped and directed envelope is enclosed. To this 
rule no exception will be made. 

Letters containing queries can only be inserted in the 
“ ANTIQUARY ” if of general interest, or om some mew 
subject. The Editor cannot undertake to reply pri- 
vately, or through the ‘* ANTIQUARY,” to guestions of 
the ordinary nature that sometimes reach him. No 
attention is paid to anonymous communications or 
would-be contributions. 








